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Every generation is prone to think its own methods are 
unique discoveries, wonderful improvements on what has 
gone before. Especially do we of to-day smile con- 


descendingly at everything mid- 
Victorian, yet the other day, in 
reading that very interesting 
journal of William Cobbett’s, of 
reform law fame, called “Rural 
Rides,”’ we chanced upon an ac- 
count of his way of introducing 
the subject of numbers to his 
little boy, aged eleven. It isa 
very good example of the pro- 
ject method. Mr. Cobbett ran 
a nursery and he and the boy 
were taking a trip in a post- 
chaise on some matter of busi- 
ness. The latter was becoming 
too much interested in fox- 
hunting (probably the local 
variant of baseball), and this 
proved an excellent starting 
point for the first lesson. Thus 
Mr. Cobbett: 


Any fool can ride a horse, and draw 
a cover; any groom or any stable- 
fellow, who isas ignorant as the horse, 
can do these things; but, all gentle- 
men that go a fox-hunting (I hope 
God will forgive me for the lie) are 
scholars, Richard. Itis not the riding, 
nor the scarlet coats, that make them 
“gentlemen”; it is their scholarship.” 
What he thought I do not know; for 
he sat as mute as a fish, and I could 
not see his countenance. “So,” said 
I, “you must now begin to learn 
something; and yo must begin with 
arithmetic.” He had learned from 
| mere play to read, being first set to 
work of his own accord to find out 
what was said about Thurtell, when 
all the world was talking and reading 
about Thurtell. That had induced us 





to give him Robinson Crusoe; and that had made him a passable read- 
er. Then he had scrawled down letters and words upon paper, and 
had written letters to me, in the strangest way imaginable. His 
knowledge of figures he had acquired from the necessity of knowing 
the several numbers on the barrels of seeds brought from America, and 
the numbers upon the doors of houses. So that I had pretty nearly a 
blank sheet of paper to begin upon; and I have always held it to be 


Talking Together 
A Mid-Victorian “Project” 


stupidity in the last degree to attempt to put book-learning into chil- 
dren who are too young to reason with. 


I began with a pretty long lecture on the utility of arithmetic; 
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a deal of arithmetic. 


the absolute necessity of it, in order for us to make out our accounts of 
the trees and seeds that we should have to sell in the winter, and the 
utter impossibility of our getting paid for our pains unless we were able 
to make out our accounts, which accounts could not be made out unless 


we understood something about arith- 
metic. Having thus made him under- 
stand the utility of the thing, and 
given him a very strong instance in 
peo? “r of  d my & - oe I pro- 
c to explain to hi e —y 
of the word arithmetic, the power o 
figures, according to the place 
occupied. I then, for it was still dark, 
taught him to add a few figures to- 
gether, I naming the figures one after 
another, while he, at the mention of 
each new figure, said the amount, and 
if incorrectly, he was corrected by 
me. When wehad got a sum of about 
24, I said now there is another line of 
figures on the left of this, and there- 
fore you are to put down the 4 and 
carry 2. ‘What is carrying?” said he. 
I then explained to him the why and 
the wherefore of this, and he perfectly 
understood me at once. We then did 
several other little sums; and, by the 
time we got to Sutton, it becoming day- 
light, I took a pencil and set him a 
little sum upon paper, which, after 
making a mistake or two, he did very 
well. By the time we got to Riegate, 
he had done several more, and at last, 
a pretty long one, with very few errors. 
We had business all day, and thought 
no more of our scholarship until we 
went to bed, and then we did, in our 

st-chaise fashion, a great many lines 
in arithmetic before we went to sleep. 
Thus we went on mixing our ridi 
and hunting with our arithmetic, unti 
we quitted Godalming, when we did a 
sum very nicely in multiplication 4 
money, falling a little short of what 
had laid out, which was to make him 
learn the four rules in whole numbers 
first, and then in money, before I got 
home. 


The account goes on at some 
length and with equal interest. 


But by the time the trip was over, young Dick knew 
“Let me ask,” says Mr. Cob- 
bett with pardonable pride, “how many pounds it usually 
costs parents to have a boy taught this much of arithmetic; 
how much time it costs also; and, which is a far more serious 
consideration, how much mortification, and very often how 
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much loss of health it costs the poor scolded, broken 
hearted child, who becomes dunder-headed and dull for all 
his life-time, merely because that has been imposed upon 
him as a task which he ought to regard as an object of 
pleasant pursuit.” 

It would be hard to think of a better method of teaching, 
even without the post-chaise, and Mr. Cobbett’s contention 
that formal teaching should not begin until children have 
reached the age of reason is still an open question. Alfred 
the Great, as he reminds us, received no education until he 
had reached the age of twelve. Certainly in his case the 
results seemed to justify the facts. 





Primary Education in Japan 


This illustration will show you how Primary EpucatIon 
looks when mentioned in a Japanese magazine for teachers. 
It is taken from the November, 1924, issue of Imperia! 
Education, and refers to the Japanese projects by Miss 
Minet B. Moore, which we have published during the past 
year. Miss Moore’s name is also here, but we have to take 
her word for it! This is one of the pleasant signs of the 
growing community of interest among [teachers all over 
the world. 
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creation, in the very first chapter, is an excellent keynote 
to the volume: 

We look up to the sky— 

Blue sky covers us, 

Sun smiles on us, 

Sun loves us, 

We clap our hands with joy. 

We dance around the sacred oak tree. 


(Second Grade when studying the “Early Herdsman’”’) 


If you doubt the response the normal child will make 
when placed in a stimulating and colorful environment, 
you have only to turn the pages of this book to be convinced 
of his almost limitless potentialities. 





A Useful Book for Grade One’ 


Are you searching for a method to make phonics inter- 
esting in the first grade? Just about now, perhaps, you 
have exhausted your own store of devices and need some- 
thing fresh and original. If so, send for this little pamphlet, 
“Tndividual Instructive Series’: “Phonics,” by Lilian E. 
Talbert, Supervisor California State Teachers College, 
San Francisco. By the aid of simple but very clever and 
graphic illustrations, the child is introduced to the consonants 
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From a Photograph of Page 42 of the Japenese Educational Magazine 


“Creative Effort ” 


The other day a little boy of six, with whose mother the 
editor was drinking tea, proudly displayed to her the 
drawing of a dog, which he had just made. “Is this a 
portrait of your dog?” she asked. “No,” said the little 
chap “This is the picture of the dog I wish I had.” A 
wonderful example, thought the editor, of real creative 
effort on the part of the child We are reminded of the 
incident by the study of “Creative Effort.” just issued by 
the Frances W Parker School of Chicago. It is so full of 
the happy, spontaneous ideas of children in every depart- 
ment of activity, it reveals a school life animated by such a 
lively and untrammeled spirit, that we find it of absorbing 
interest. It is often difficult and expensive to present 
children’s efforts at self-expression adequately, so we may 
be doubly grateful for the revealing and often charming 
cuts which illustrate the volume. The very first childish 


through the use of type words from which he gets the 
initial sound. Should he forget this, a glance at the picture 
will remind him. Thus, after a lesson or two, he is really 
enabled to teach himself. The book, therefore, may be 
placed in the hands of the child, as it furnishes the best 
kind of seat work and silent reading lessons, and even 
writing lessons. Indeed, it would be hard to think of any 
material more ingeniously contrived to assist the first grade 
teacher. 





Do We Care for Art? 


An effort is being made to have a picture week in the 
schools in October. We hope it may succeed, for we have 
(Continued on page 568) 


* Individual Instruction Series: Phonics. By Lilian E. Talbert 
Harr Wagner Publishing Company, San Francisco, California. 
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Helping the New Teacher 


Ada E. James 
Principal School 53, Buffalo New York 
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“VERY school usually 
finds itself with a num- 
ber of new teachers each 

autumn. There is always a 
continual change in the per- 
sonnel of the schools, whether 
‘in city, town, orrural districts 

By new teachers, we mean those who have just completed 
their training school work and are, for the first time, actually 
conducting a classroom of their own. 

The young teacher is sometimes turned out of the training 
school with only a formal training. She has heard so much 
about the art of questioning and the form of reasoning, that 
she may have lost sight of the needs of the pupils. This 
statement is not made in disparagement of the training school, 
for all supervisors prefer the training school teacher. It 
merely means that the new teacher needs actual practice, 
and then more practice, under the guidance of an expert. 
We say “expert” advisedly, for without competent super- 
vision the regular public school will fall, too, into the pit of 
formalism. 

The first few months are tbe critical time in the life of 
the new teacher. Those months may decide whether she 
is to be a success or a failure in the teaching profession. 

During this critical period, what can the principal or 
supervisor co to help? 

The child is the fundamental factor of the school. Any 
plan which is made should be effective for his development 
No plans, no materials should be used which do not attain 
these ends. The school is built and conducted solely for 
the advancement of the child. His welfare should always 
be the thing considered. 

A principal can do much, however, to make the school 
and the work of the teacher attractive, if he has a kindly 
and courteous manner, if he has a desire for professional 
growth himself, if he possesses a sense of humor, if he has a 
businesslike attitude, if he can lead without driving. The 
right kind of a principal will always inspire the teacher and 
give her a broader vision of her work as a teacher. 

There are numberless supervisory devices which a prin- 
cipal may employ to aid his teachers. Some devices may 
work in one building or community; others may work in 
another. We shall not attempt to state al] aids which a 
principal might give a new teacher. That would fill a book. 

The principal can always strengthen and inspire the older 
teacher, but it is the new teacher who should receive the 
greatest amount of his time and aid. Every beginning 
teacher has the potentiality of becoming a superior teacher, 
but if, at the commencement of her career, she is allowed to 
lose her spirit and enthusiasm, she will probably become a 
very mediocre teacher, perhaps, even a poor one. It is 
easier to take a new teacher and make her successful than 
it is to make over an old teacher. The saying that “You 
cannot teach an old dog new tricks” is only too true. 

Many a live principal has inspired a teaching force to 
new life. Many a true principal has saved the professional 
life of a new teacher. 

What are the first problems the new teacher must solve? 

Perhaps her first problem is the matter of discipline. 
Probably more young teachers fail on this particular point 
than on any other. Before she is yet able to handle her 
subject matter easily and effectively, she has lost control 
of her class. 

It is not the duty of the principal to discipline the room 
and the young teacher should understand this from the very 
beginning. The principal can do much to aid her along 
this line, but the teacher who depends upon the principal 
to solve for her every little matter of discipline is off on a 
road: which j will eventually lead to failure. 
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Of course, the principal will respond with suggestions. 
He will diagnose her difficulties, he will tell her why and 
how*her methods fail, he will suggest better methods, he 
will keep her courage up, he will see her good points and tell 
her about them, he will protect her as much as possible from 
petty annoyances. But the problem must be solved finally 
by the teacher herself. . 

A principal who understands educational problems will 
closely observe the young teacher. He will detect trouble 
before it arises, and if possible, ward itoff. While observing, 
the principal should prove to the teacher that he comes 
only in a spirit of helpfulness. The first contact which 
must be formed between the supervisor and the teacher 
should be a spirit of helpfulness and co-operation. They 
must feel that theirs is a mutual undertaking, to which both 
must make their contributions. 

Advice is not always all that is necessary. The principal 
should handle some cases himself and the teacher should 
observe his methods. Concrete examples sometimes help 
more than verbal explanations. 

There are many excellent books written on discipline and 
classroom management with which every teacher should be 
familiar. We refer to such books as: 


Sears—Classroom Organization and Control 
Morehouse—The Discipline of the School 
Perry—Discipline as a School Problem 


The origin, however, of most disciplinary trouble lies in 
poor teaching. Since no disease can be cured unless the 
doctor gets down to the real cause, so the teacher cannot 
solve her problem unless she knows the cause. 

The teacher’s trouble may lie in the fact that she is not 
sure of her subject matter, in defective questioning, in an 
unfortunate manner, in an unpleasant voice, in poor assign- 
ments, in not carrying out her work rapidly enough, in 
talking too much herself, in giving her attention to a few 
pupils instead of the entire class, in not giving the pupils 
enough work to do. 

Here is where the supervisor must diagnose the case and 
produce a remedy to effect a cure. 

Most young teachers, if given too many suggestions, are 
apt to become discouraged and lose self-confidence. This 
last the principal must try to prevent. We might add that 
occasionally a principal draws a new teacher who is very 
cock-sure of herself; then another procedure should be used. 
This is often the case with the beginning man teacher, 
especially if he is a college graduate. This kind of teacher 
usually will learn only “by riding himself to a fall.” Let 
him have plenty of rope and he’ll tangle himself up. Then 
he’ll be glad enough to let the principal show him how to 
untangle the rope. 

A visit to another teacher who is strong in discipline, 
either in the same or another school, is helpful. In fact, 
many school systems arrange for one or two visiting days 
each year for its teachers. A weak teacher is sent to a 
strong teacher who has the same grade of work. However, 
this device may be carried to the extreme. Unless there is 
some specific purpose for visiting, the visiting is haphazard 
and gives no real results. Nevertheless, if the visiting is for 
some good reason, it will be worth-while. Before the 
teacher visits, the principal should talk with her and tell her 
some of the things for which he wishes her to look. Some- 
times it is a good plan to give the visiting teacher an outline 
indicating the main points she is to observe and be prepared 
to report upon when she returns. 

A teacher may often see very profitable work in the same 
building where she teaches. But she should always be sent 

(Continued on page 566) 








































Members of the Little Mothers’ League. 


A “Care of the Baby” Team Demonstration 
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The Children’s Health Crusade of the Prairies 


Rose D. Meyer, Illinois 


STENSIBLY it was to attend a concert that we had 
gathered in the assembly hall of the schoolhouse in a 
municipality of Manitoba, one of the three Prairie 

Provinces of western Canada, but the little girl of the house 
had been so solicitous and enthusiastic about our promise 
to attend that we felt she was withholding something. 
And our surmise was correct—we were given the usual 
school concert, but in addition there was introduced a 
feature not included on the conventional musical program. 
The chairman of the event was a senior lad, whose poise 
and eloquence seemed “to the manner born,” and soon our 
interest was directed to a group of small children who were 
marching proudly to the platform, led by a white-gowned 
nurse, who presented them with a banner as she announced 
that this class had won the honors of the month in the 
Health Crusade. The captain of the group stepped to the 
front and gracefully bowed her appreciation of the beautiful 
blue banner, bearing in gold letters the words, “Honor for 
Health Crusade,” and the smiles that spread over the sweet, 
innocent faces standing in such a straight row behind their 
captain, bespoke the children’s pride as well as interest in 
this phase of their school work. 

Health Crusade—what visions those two words were con- 
juring up in my mind! Later I learned that through this 
medium the pedagogical principle of learning by doing was 


applied to health instruction; that through the element of - 


play—by song, story, playlets, composition and drawing— 
the pupils in the schoolroom not only learn and practice 
health habits, but develop a health conscience which will go 
a long way toward making them realize their individual 
duties in conserving the public health of the communities 
wherein they shall assume citizenship in the future. 

The health crusade, as practiced in Manitoba, has been 
adapted from the Modern Health Crusade as carried on in 
the United States and arranged to meet the need of the 
respective districts of this province. The crusade is carried 
on by observing Health Chores and other detailed health 
rules which the teacher of hygiene may deem advisable. 
Health Chores posters in each classroom, Health Chores 
leaflets for each boy and girl, and classroom weight charts 
for the classroom where facilities for weighing can be pro- 
cured, are provided by the Provincial Board of Health, and 
the school trustees supply the banner, shield, or any other 
award they may decide upon for each school or group of 
schools. The teacher conducts a daily inspection and marks 
the class from the second to the fifth grades, and at the end 
of each month the principal presents the award to the class 





receiving the highest number of marks. Each pupil, in 
response to the roll call, gives the number of rules he has 
kept that day, and the number is marked in the column 
reserved for the day; if a pupil is absent, this is indicated 
by a small letter “a,” these absences, of course, not having 
any count. At the end of each month the column is totaled, 
the sum of all the pupils’ totals gives the aggregate, and the 
aggregate divided by the enrollment gives the average. 
The crusade is conducted on a sort of honor system, the 
teacher taking it for granted that all pupils give honest and 
reliable answers, although she is ever on the alert to check 
a too great play of the imagination, to which young children 
are so prone. The drawings by pupils in primary grades, 
inspired by a health story, bespeak volumes for impression 
made by telling a health story upon their plastic minds. 

Manitoba claims the distinction of being the first province 
in the Dominion where health crusades were organized in 
the schools by a Provincial Board of Health with the co- 
operation of the Board of Education. And it is also proud 
of the results of another phase of health work wherein the 
children themselves participate so enthusiastically—its 
Little Mothers’ Leagues—although I understand that a like 
work is now being carried on throughout all the other eight 
provinces of Canada. 

The Little Mothers’ League classes are organized among 
the girls in the eighth grades in districts where it is possible 
for the public health nurse to visit the schools frequently, 
and it is the hope of these nurses to extend these classes to 
every rural school as conditions will permit. Little Mothers’ 
League classes are likewise formed among groups of girls 
over twelve in the primary grades who are likely to be forced 
by circumstances to leave school life behind them before 
they reach the eighth grade. The main subjects taught are 
personal hygiene, home sanitation, care of babies, and home 
nursing and First Aid. The class period, which ranges from 
half to one hour each week, is planned with the principal and 
teacher so that it in no way interferes with the routine 
school work, and where feasible, these classes are held during 
school hours. 

Charmingly pretty do the members of the Little Mothers’ 
Leagues look in their white caps and aprons which they don 
when learning the practical part of the course. The Public 
Health Nurses’ Department of the Board of Health supplies 
the literature and equipment for the work as well as lesson 
outlines and notes. Lesson leaflets are distributed, which 
the pupils paste in their note-books to accompany their 
written notes, making a sort of text-book. No definite text- 
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books are used, although the nurses are encouraged to refer 
to books as well as posters and to adopt other measures 
which would tend to make the lessons as interesting and 
instructive as possible. 

A record of attendance is kept in the nurse’s district note- 
book. At the conclusion of the class work, examinations— 
written and practical—are given. Diplomas are awarded 
to pupils by the nurses’ department, and are usually pre- 
sented at a school concert. The children are especially 
proud when they are privileged to give demonstrations of 
their work before their parents. To date, about 3400 Little 
Mothers’ League classes have been held, with a total attend- 
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That it is possible to stimulate in school children through 
the class method an intelligent interest in their nutrition 
is evidenced by the success of the nutrition classes, likewise 
organized in such schools where the nurse can make frequent 
visits to conduct them. They are formed among groups of 
children, according to development, who are found to be 
suffering from malnutrition, and the co-operation of teacher 
and parents, as well as the children themselves, is enlisted 
that each pupil may profit from the instruction given to in- 
crease his weight. 

Perhaps the results will best be shown by outlining the 
work in this connection accomplished in the St. Vital school 
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Some of the Prize Posters in the Health Poster Competition Held in Winnipeg, September, 1924 


ance of 54,980 girls. But the boys are not entirely over- 
looked, as First Aid is likewise taught to the youths of the 
classes in which Mothers’ Leagues are organized. 

And speaking of demonstrations, a new feature in health 
educational work was begun in the summer of 1922, when 
team demonstrations in Home Nursing and Care of the 
Baby were formed in connection with the Boys’ and Girls’ 
Clubs covering a wide scope. These boys’ and girls’ clubs 
are organized by the Extension Service of the Manitoba 
Agricultural Department to stimulate a greater interest in 
farm life. Medals are awarded the winning teams, in the 
final competitions, which take place the first week in 
September of each year at Winnipeg, the awards being 
made by organizations, merchants, or institutions interested 
in the promotion of the various demonstrations. In 1924 
a number of teams were enrolled in the health educational 
work, divided into districts which demonstrated Care of 
the Baby and Home Nursing. The teams wore the em- 
blems of the Junior Red Cross Society, and the superin- 
tendent of this organization and a graduate nurse judged 
the teams during their final competitions, the prizes being 
awarded by the Junior Red Cross Society. The public 
health nurses selected the teams from their Little Mothers’ 
League classes and trained them according to outlines pre- 
pared by the nurses’ department. 


districts, where the nutrition department of the Manitoba 
Agricutural College worked together with the public health 
nurses’ department of the Board of Health, to link up their 
work with that of the public health nurses. The experiment 
was carried on from November 6, 1923, to February 11, 1924. 
The children were selected from Grades III, IV and V, and 
ranged between the ages of nine and eleven. And as a 
further limitation, only those who were seven per cent or 
more under the average weight for height and age were 
taken into this class, which was composed of fifteen under- 
weight children. The classes were held twice each week, 
on Tuesdays and Thursdays, from 1.15 to 1.45 p.m. 

Ten senior students were chosen to teach this nutrition 
class and be responsible for the follow-up work, for the 
parents of each of these fifteen children had promised to 
help in the venture in every possible way. Credit was given 
these seniors for nutrition work as well as for teaching. 
They played the part of “Big Sisters,” and each group of 
two was responsible for the welfare of three children of the 
nutrition class. Their duties included the marking of 
charts to note the weekly gain, the supervision of home 
record sheets, and visiting the homes at least twice during 
the term; they also were expected to teach two lessons, 
making twenty in all. The children were weighed every 
Tuesday, with the following net results: 
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A Prize Poster in Health Poster Competition 












































Percent of 
expected 
No. Nov.6 Dec. 11 Jan. 8 Feb .5 or 11 Gain lbs. gain 
1 76 804% 8414 84 471 
2 68 73 Sick with chickenpox 5 285 
3 65 6834 6734 6914 44 243 
4 64 66 66% 67% 3% 200 
5 64 663{ 68 69 5 285 
6 64 6614 641% 65 1 57 
7 #68 70 71% Chickenpox 2% 143 
8 69 71% 71% 7234 33% «214 
9 724% 73% 7444 77% 54% 300 
10 50 50% 52 5134 134 100 
ll 51 55 5444 Chickenpox 3% 200 
12 Sick with whooping cough 691% 
13 51 Sick 53 5334 234 157 
14 Sick with whooping cough 77% 





15 60 Sick with tonsilitis 





The expected gain from November to February, accord- 
ing to statistics, should have been 1} pounds, so any gain 
over and above that might reasonably be attributed to the 
activities of the nutrition class. No. 6 had goitre, and it 
was hard for her to gain. Her increased weight before 
Christmas was good, but she lost nearly two pounds in the 
holidays, and found it difficult to gain this again. No. 10 
just kept up with his line of expected increase. He gained 
during the Christmas holidays, which goes to show that the 
long distance to school combined with a cold lunch were 
probably important factors in his retardation. Nos. 12 and 
14 were two children who did not enter the class until after 
Christmas, as they had been out of school with whooping 
cough throughout the fall. No. 15 started with the class, 
but as his father objected, his case was discontinued. It is 
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interesting to note that No. 15 was ten pounds, or fourteen 
per cent, underweight for his age and height, but his father 
was perfectly satisfied with his condition. Thank heaven, 
parents like him are in the minority, for the world is 
recognizing that perhaps the greatest asset is child health. 

Another effective measure of school health work of the 
past year was the Health Poster Competition of the Mani- 
toba school children, held at one of the leading hotels in 
Winnipeg in conjunction with the teachers’ convention. 
This exhibit was conducted by the public health nurses’ de- 
partment to encourage the work of the Health Crusade and 
to urge the practice of using health ideas in the regular 
school routine. About 350 posters were entered in the 
competition, which was judged by the superintendent of 
the Manitoba normal schools, a prominent teacher, and a 
well-known artist. The exhibit won commendation and 
approval from the many viewing them, particularly those 
interested in health education. 

Throughout Manitoba there are many angles to the 
work of health jnstruction, but this article has confined 
itself merely to the outstanding phases wherein the children 
themselves participate. And this is a great step onward 
toward victory in the constant battle which is being waged 
to promote not only individual but community welfare. 
Interest the child in this work, make him feel a personal 
responsibility in the health of the municipality in which he 
lives and is perhaps destined to take a conspicuous part, 
and much is attained. When the child is made to realize 
that health, not disease, should be contagious, we have 
taken great strides toward greater happiness, progress, and 
finer development of mankind. 





Using the Educational 
Museum 


(Photographs from which the accompanying illustrations were made 
were furnished by St. Louis News Service, St. Louis, Mo.) 


When Carl G. Rathmann, Assistant Superintendent of St. 
Louis Public Schools, visited the World’s Fair there in 1904, 
he was deeply impressed with the interest shown by school 
children in the exhibits from all parts of the globe. After 











A section of the storage room at the St. Louis Educational Museum, 
showing how the boxes and packages containing the museum collections 
are kept packed ready for instant delivery. There are dozens of animals 
and birds securely mounted, ready to be used in classroom work. 
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Two trucks of the St. Louis Educational Museum ready to start on a trip to schools, where they deliver daily hundreds 
of subjects sent out by the Museum. A system of careful checking on incoming and outgoing exhibits is maintained at 


the Museum. 


the Fair, a number of countries, at his request, donated to 
the Board of Education a generous part of their manufac- 
tory, mineral, piscatorial, animal, horticultural and educa- 
tional samples and thus was begun the Educational Museum 
of the St. Louis Public Schools, similar in purpose to many 
others of its type, but the only one in the world in its 
manner of bringing the world and the world’s customs and 
business to the little folk in the grade schools. 


At the outset the disadvantages of a general museum * 


with its bewildering diversity of exhibits from widely differ- 
ent and separated parts of the world were seen, and it was 
decided that a few visits each year to such a place would 
result only in a conglomerate mass of disconnected notions 
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in the child’s mind. So a truck delivery system was in- 
augurated by which single exhibits of a unified character are 
brought to the schoolroom to supplement, say, the week’s 
lesson in geography. 

The teacher whose class is studying Japan sends to the 
Museum for the Japanese exhibit. It is delivered next day. 
Then for five days the class studies concrete representation 
of Japan’s food products, fibers and grasses, clothing, ani- 
mals and birds of which they have read. 

A motion picture shows street scenes or factory pictures 
and this is supplemented with stereoscopic and lantern-slide 
views. They feel the fur of stuffed animals and the vari- 

(Continued on page 570) 


Children in the Bates School at St. Louis making use of material furnished them by the Educational Museum. The 
boys in the foreground are studying the cocoanut, noting how it grows, and then observing the different kinds of products 
that are made from it and the tree on which it grows. Other children divided into groups are examining other subjects, 


kaleidoscope views and pictures from the museum. 
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The October Picture Study 


“Four Little Scamps Are We,” 
by Adam 


Some pussies’ coats are yellow; some amber streaked with dark; 
No member of the feline race but has a special mark. 

This one has feet with hoarfrost tipped; that one has tail that curls; 
Another’s inky hie is striped; another’s decked with pearls. 


We are sorry to say, through some inadvertence of mail, 
the lesson on the “‘Nut-crackers,”’ promised for the October 
picture study, has failed to arrive in season for the press, 
so the squirrels have given place, for the time being, to 
these delightful kittens. No doubt the children will love 
them even better, and be inspired to write spontaneously 
about their own particular pets. 


Some strange persons do not like cats, but they are 
seldom children. Yet everybody feels that there is some- 
thing subtle and even mysterious about the cat’s personality. 
Among some people she has even been worshipped as a god. 
Her life was held sacred by the Eygptians, who shaved 
their eyebrows and went into mourning when a cat died, 
and she has always been the familiar spirit of witches. 
The Chinese have always been fond of depicting cats in 
various ways, and you will often find one somewhere in a 
Japanese print or on a Satsuma vase. Many famous men 
have been devoted to cats, even Popes. It is related that 
when Pius IX sat down to dine, his cat came in with the 
soup, mounted a chair opposite him, and decorously looked 
on until the pontiff had finished. Then he received his 
own at his master’s hands, and departed until the same hour 
next day. 

In spite of their place in history, literature, and folklore, 
however, the occidental artist seems to have always been 
rather shy of them. Perhaps their personality is too 
illusive, perhaps they demand more skill than the artist cares 
to devote to such a subject. At all events, although we 
have many famous animal painters, few of them have chosen 
cats as a subject. Neither Rosa Bonheur nor Landseer 
seemed particularly interested in cats, and indeed all of us 
who have ever tried to draw or photograph a kitten, know 
what bad models they make. “She is willing,” writes 
Arthur Tomson, “to be observed at times when the per- 
formance under scrutiny is entirely of her own direction. 
But let a cat imagine for one moment that she is under some 
sort of compulsion, and very speedily she will let you 
know who is master. If one wishes her to lap milk, and 
provides her with the means of doing so, she will sit up 
and wash herself; if one wishes her to wash herself she will 
chase her tail; if it is a sleeping attitude that one is study- 
ing, she will scamper off. No sort of training, or affection, 
or love of good food will turn the cat into a perfect assistant 
to any artist. Neither will any sort of compulsion.” 

Most of the cats done by famous artists, like that in 
Gainsborough’s “Child with a Cat,” have been more or 
less accessories in the picture, although there have been 
some exceptions, like the Belgian artist, Madame Ronner,* 
and those most interesting of all cats in the pictures 
which the French illustrator, Grandville, made for such 
books as La Fontaine’s fables. All modern little French 
children know Steinlen’s book of cats and most little 
American children know Oliver Herford’s kittens. 


In presenting a picture like this one to little children, 
the cat, rather than the art, will properly hold the center 
of interest. The picture should prove a happy starting 
point for an afternoon spent with cats in picture, verse, 
and story. 

In this connection we are appending an account of the 
way in which one teacher is using the PrimaARY EDUCATION 


*See cover illustration, “A Fascinating Tale” 





pictures. 
to read it. 


It is such an original one that you will all like 


See the Picture 
Minet Blackwell Moore, New Jersey 
(Rights reserved) 


“O, see the picture! See the picture!” cried Tony 
excitedly, grasping my arm and turning me toward the 
scene that had attracted his attention. 

Tony was the advance guard of forty-three third grade 
boys and girls who were walking through West Hudson 
Park and, having directed the teacher’s glance, he turned 
toward the children calling, ‘Hurry and see the picture!” 

In answer to the question, ‘What picture?” he proudly 
explained, “Why, ‘The First’— but before he could finish 
the sentence, several voices shouted, “I know, I know! It’s 
‘The First Step,’ Mr. Millet’s picture.” 

Before us was a beautiful grass plot and in the center a 
happy family, seemingly all unconscious of our nearness, 
and certainly unconscious of the fact that they were indeed 
enacting one of Millet’s wonderful examples of pictorial art. 
They were only teaching their baby to walk, but just as 
the peasant painter’s picture, “The First Step,” is its own 
raison d’etre, just so was the unstudied pose of the family 
group a picture that needed no title. 

Certainly one lesson taught within schoolroom walls had 
reached far beyond. 

The day the class had the lesson upon “The First Step,” 
the picture was not displayed according to the usual method 
employed in picture study. Instead, the children were told 
that they were to make a picture just like one that Mr. 
Millet had painted; one that they had never seen. “Then 
we can’t make it,” said one of the practical ones. 

The teacher called for a selection of children who, the 
class thought, could take the parts of mother, father and 
child. As the “child” chosen was much too large, a second 
choice had to be made. 

When the mother was told to hold the baby as she would 
a real baby trying to walk, she at once took an effective 
position, but the father was a failure. Two other “fathers” 
were chosen and when they, too, failed, the teacher was 
about to produce the picture when Tony, a little Polish 
boy, and a most unexpected volunteer, raised his hand and 
asked, “May I try?” 

The teacher assented and Tony took the pose so like the 
father in Millet’s masterpiece and with such an expression 
of love upon his face that the artist’s conception seemed born 
again in the child. 

It is almost needless to state that Tony was the first one 
permitted to see the picture of “The First Step.” After 
gazing at it intently he asked, “Did I make as nice a picture 
as Mr. Millet?” 

All readers of Primary Epucation will remember the 
delightful and helpful pictures presented last year (1924-25). 
One greatly enjoyed by the third grade class was Jean 
Francois Millet’s “Feeding Her Birds.” Perhaps the 
interest in birds fostered in this class had something to do 
with their fondness for this picture and the fact that in 
our talks we so often compared little birds with little folks 
all needing the mother’s careful feeding. 

Stories of Mr. Millet’s interest in hard-working people 
seemed to impress the children and one boy brought to 
school a colored picture of “The Gleaners.”’ Later we 
were fortunate in securing “The Sower,”’ ‘The Angelus,” 
and “The First Step.” 

Children know nothing of perspective or poetic feeling, 
and the fact that their childish minds understand and 
enjoy Millet’s pictures proves this great artist’s wonderful 
ability to present his ideas with that quality of force which 
is indeed high art. 
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Stella Yowell 


3 Composition 


The word, “Composition,” 
to many primary teachers has 
meant nothing more than a 
written exercise, usually on 
an assigned subject which 
may or may not be of inter- 
est to the child. 

“Write a story about what you see in the picture,” calls 
forth such a result: 








“T see a cat in the picture. 
The cat has four feet. 
The cat likes milk,” etc. 


Occasionally when a child reads some meaning into the 
picture, he might venture that cats like mice as well as milk, 
but he was asked to tell what he “saw” and not what he 
could “imagine” about the picture, so such procedure was 
rare. The child usually confined his story (?) to an enumer- 
ation of details in the picture. 

Too little attention was given to oral composition, the 
logical starting place. It would not have been a “ Language 
Lesson” if the children had talked instead of written. 

Dr. Jacobi says, ‘‘To study words before things tends 
to impress the mind with a fatal belief in their superiof 
importance, and to study expression before subjects or 
thought have been accumulated, is to cultivate the habit 
always prevalent in civilized life, of talking fluently without 
having anything to say.” 

If we can only make the child conscious of a desire to tell 
something and tell it well, so that bis schoolmates will be 
interested, we have established a habit which will prevent 
fluent talking when there is nothing to say. 

The primary field is rich in opportunities and the most 
delightful oral compositions grow naturally out of childish 
interests, conversations and personal experiences. 

Changing the viewpoint of an old story sometimes proves 
an excellent means of a different kind of composition. The 
little girl who changed the story of “The Fox and the 
Grapes” is a good example of modern “Sour Grapes.” 

“Once upon a time a lady passed by a millinery shop. 
She saw a pretty hat. She went in and asked to try it on. 
She asked the price of the hat. Then she said, ‘No, I do 
not want it. It does not look well on me.’ ” 

A few years ago the idea of making riddles in school would 
have been considered sacrilegious, but original riddles and 
rhyme making require organized thinking and are a source 
of good composition. 

The following riddles show that the children were, as 
Chubb says, “Organizing their ideas with the view of im- 
pressing an audience,” a factor which we must keep before 
us when we do any oral composing. 


“T have a face. 

I have two hands but I cannot fight. 
I am in the schoolroom. 

What am I?” Clock 


“T bave a head. 

I have four legs. 

I have only one foot. 
What am I?” Bed 


The rhythmic instinct is also very strong and should be 
used to bring out class as well as individual productions. 

A six-year girl in the first grade, after studying Christina 
Rossetti’s poem: 


Primary Supervisor, Western College, Gunnison, Colorado 





“What is pink? 
A rose is pink, 
By the fountain’s brink,” etc., 


said, “I can make another verse,” 


“What is red? 
A ribbon is red, 
On the little girl’s head.” 


and gave 


Perhaps the most abused of all schoolroom compositions 
is the practice of letter writing. 

A lot of motive a child has for writing letters to imaginary 
friends and relatives! 

No wonder one discerning youngster addressed himself to, 
“My dear Wastebasket.”’ 

Three or four well composed real letters where a motive 
existed for writing would do more to bring about desired 
letter composition than many hundreds of the “‘ Dear Waste- 
basket”’ variety. 

Class plays, stories or verses give opportunity for training 
in co-operative production. 

Ellwood in his “Social Psychology” says, “We are civ- 
ilized to the measure or degree we can listen to others of a 
contrary opinion.” Contrary opinions of what shall and 
what shall not go into a class production call for thinking 
and organization of opinions. While we train for better 
composition we are also training in democratic standards 
of citizenship. 

Whether you teach composition in a one-room rural 
school or the best equipped city system, you can make your 
work worth while. Bernard Shaw tells us a desire to will 
makes “the things happen.” 


4 Reproduction in Primary English 


The earliest stages of civilization show how primitive man 
had need of repeating in some manner his experiences to 
other generations of his tribe. The reproducing of these 
experiences largely by word of mouth, one tribe passing it 
on to the next by means of a story teller, accounts for the 
legends, myths, and folk lore of the different nations. 

Long before a written language existed, the older members 
of the tribe were delegated to this duty of giving the younger 
ones the history, traditions and beliefs of their ancestors. 
The Scandinavian “eddas” and “sagas” were the grand- 
mother stories of the people, and because of the oral repro- 
duction were a vital part of their life. Therefore the story 
teller was held in the highest regard. 

America’s youth accounts for our meager folklore litera- 
ture. We find it only in two sources, the Indian myths and 
legends and in the superstitions of the negro race. Joel 
Chandler Harris has portrayed so well the position of the 
story teller in creating Uncle Remus. If we are imaginative 
and look far enough into the future, we may find a new folk- 
lore based on tales of New England Witchcraft. 

A large part of the literature of any country is founded on 
what was at one time the belief of the people. We often 
have this element present in Irish fairy stories. The Irish 
peasant still believes in fairies, and so long as this is true 
Ireland will produce delightful fairy stories. (If Barrie had 
been an Irish writer I wonder if we would have had Peter 
Pan’s entreaty, “O say you believe in fairies!”’) 

The most common forms of schoolroom reproduction are 
(1) retelling of stories which have been heard or read,(2) 
dramatizing these stories or story parts, (3) pantomimes, 
marionettes and puppet shows, and (4) written reproduction 
which was discussed under composition. 

It is unfortunate that good means are sometimes converted 
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into harmful practice. This is true in many cases with 
dramatization as well as retelling a story. ‘Who wants to 
tell us the story I told you just now?” asks the teacher. 
A brave child volunteers and attempts to tell without prep- 
aration a story the teacher spent considerable time in 
mastering. The children are not interested, the little story 
teller realizes it, and lacks motive for telling something which 
his listeners have just heard, hesitates, the teacher prompts, 
child grows more helpless, the room more noisy, and the end 
is eagerly anticipated by all. 

A teacher who uses this procedure should analyze her own 
feelings if she were called to the platform to reproduce 
for the same audience a lecture they had just enjoyed. 
Stories should be retold, but not too soon after the original 
telling and not until the teacher is sure the child has the 
story well in hand. 

Dramatization, if rightly conducted, is one of the most 
satisfactory forms of reproduction, but a distinction should 
be made between real dramatization and what is sometimes 
called dramatization. 

Nothing is quite so depressing as to view an exhibition 
of this latter class. The teacher chooses every character, 
tells them where to stand, what to say and how to say it, 
and even interrupts frequently during the performance for 
elocutionary efforts. It is not the time for this kind of work, 
for above all other things, we wish for a natural manner! 
A college student recently told the story of “The Three 
Pigs” in a class in story telling. When she had finished an 
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elaborate dramatic conversation between the pigs, the in- 
structor remarked, “It is too bad those poor little pigs have 
had elocution lessons.”’ 

In contrast to the artificial, lock-step type of dramatiza- 
tion, we find teachers suggesting, guiding and helping, but 
leaving the responsibility of the reproduction to the group 
of children who develop in initiative by this freedom. Here 
is a real opportunity for originality, and “leaders,” not 
“actresses,” are produced. 

A group of kindergarten children playing house, store, 
cooking meals, riding wild horses or even driving Ford cars, 
are dramatizing life experiences, which is of far more value 
than if they were “held rigidly to a teacher-directed per- 
formance.” 

They realize that it is “make-believe,” but it is a real 
make-believe situation and they are content with results. 
The child who rode his stick horse into the house and said, 
“My horse is thirsty,” was disgusted when he was offered 
a glass of water. “ Make-believe horse like make-believe 
water,’ and he watered the thirsty steed from an imaginary 
stream. 

Marionettes, pantomimes and puppet shows furnish ex- 
cellent opportunity for giving expression to the “acting” 
impulse and are receiving more and more attention. 

Dramatization is an instinct and the wise teacher 
recognizes its values and makes use of its possibilities in 
broadening and enriching the child’s English exper- 
iences. 


Group Work in Reading II 


Reading Lesson for Fourth Grade for Vocabulary Training 


E. G. Clarke, New Jersey 


N the past, teachers have had isolated word drills which 
meant nothing to the average child after he was able to 
pronounce the words glibly. More and more teachers 

realize that the above type of drill should be done away with. 

Pupils should be trained to get an adequate conception 

of the meaning of the words from the way they are used in 
the text, or through new activities. Every new experience 
we have, e.g., driving an airplane or swimming, etc., requires 
new words, and thus enriches our vocabulary. 

The following may be used for vocabulary exercises. 

List thirty words on the board as follows. (Any list may 
be arranged by the teacher.) 


lion poppy coxcomb 

lark robin blue jay 

rose kangaroo pig 

violet woodpecker camel 

crow horse wren 

dog coon forget-me-not 
monkey fox polar bear 
flicker cosmos dahlia 
beaver salvia elephant 
sunflower starling pansy 


Children should decide, after glancing through the words 
silently, that they fall into three groups, viz.: animals— 
flowers—birds. 

Have all the words pronounced as they are written on 
the board. Divide your class into three groups and let each 
group have a different list, ¢.g.: First, has animals. The 
children in that group must list only the animals; the second 
group only the flowers; the third only the birds. This can 
be done in the form of a relay race. When all are finished, 
correct the lists, and the group having their list correct 
receives a point. 

Erase the lists written by the children and have one child 
name just the birds from the list written by the teacher. 


Another list may have been copied on the board to repre- 
sent three industries. Arrange in a mixed order and teach 
as given above. Children decide the industries represented 
are grazing, mining and manufacturing. 


cattle ranch carpets 
automobiles dirigibles coal 
propellors copper zinc 
diamonds manganese lasso 
sheep round up overshoes 
furniture textiles branding 
cowboy shearing clothes 
copper horses nickel 
topaz paper lead 
cotton goods wedding ring stove 


After finishing this list, another list composed of vegetables, 
trees and insects may be listed and taught in the same way. 


magnolia asparagus katydid 
locust carrots cabbage 
caterpillar fir spinach 
potatoes cricket butterfly 
Swiss chard leek hickory 
sumach cedar turnips 
walking stick spider cicada 
beets darning needle _— poplar 
willow beans maple 
spruce ash beetle 


Still other lists may be composed of toys, places, people. 
You will find that the children are keen to do this type of 
work now and then. 

A teacher may also see how many descriptive words can 
be used to describe three different things; e.g.: 

(Continued on page 561) 
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The Little Tempting Path 


I meant to keep the straight road, 
When I set out to-day, 
But many little tempting things 
Lured me from the way. 
A butterfly sailed slowly by 
With such an air of leisure 
I looked at it and wondered why 
I ,too, should not take pleasure. 
And when I reached the pine woods 
Thus sang a distant veery: 
“The woods are full of restful things 
For any one who’s weary.” 
I saw a little red squirrel 
Awed by its mother’s chiding. 
With paw upon its heart it stood, 
Half wistful, half confiding. 
There came a sudden little breeze 
That sent some leaves a-flurrying, 
And sent the little red squirrel 
Adown the path a-scurrying. 
And when I saw the squirrel run, 
T laughed and followed after, 
And all the little aspen trees 
Fairly rocked with laughter. 
—RHarriet G. Brown 





The Story Teller 


Annie L. MacKinnon, Ohio 


Formerly of University of Akron, Story Telling, Children’s Literature, 
Liberal Arts College, Teachers College 


(All rights reserved) 


HE following character-building qualities can be in- 
corporated into the material for October under the 
general heading, “Thrift.” 

Industry, ambition, helpfulness, perseverance, power of 
example, justness, co-operation, wisdom, dependability, 
loyal service, contentment, generosity, reliability, judgment. 


Special days to prepare for are Columbus Day, Roosevelt 
Day and All Saints’ Day. 


Stories for Return in Re-telling or Dramatization 


Grades One, Two and Three 


The Five Little Pigs 


Five little pigs once built themselves a cozy little house 
in which to live. After it was built, “It is very fine, in- 
deed,” said they, “but not of much use unless properly 
furnished.” So they put their five heads together to plan 
how to furnish it. 

At last it was agreed, since they were so very tired, that 
they must have a bed. So the first tired little pig said, 
“We shall have to go out into the woods and cut down 
some trees for beams. Who will go with me to get the 
beams?” 

The second little pig-said, “I won’t, I’m too tired.” 

The third little pig said, “I won’t, I’m too lame.” 

The fourth little pig said, “I won’t, I’m too sleepy.” 

The fifth little pig said, “I won’t, I’m too weak.” 

So the first tired little pig had to go all alone into the 
woods, chop down a good strong tree and drag it all the way 
home to make into beams for a bed. 

When he had all the beams sawed and hammered and 
fitted together into a bed, he said, “Now we shall need to 
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make a spring for our bed. Who will go with me to the 
factory to get some wire?” 

The second little pig said, “I won’t, I’m too tired.” 

The third little pig said, “I won’t, I’m too lame.” 

The fourth little pig said, “I won’t, I’m too weak.” 

The fifth little pig said, “I won’t, I’m too sleepy.” 

So the first tired little pig had to go to the factory all 
alone to buy wire to weave a spring. 

When he had the wire all neatly woven into a spring, he 
laid it upon the bed and said, “‘ Now we shall need a mat- 
tress to make our bed comfortable. Who will go out and 
gather corn husks, that we may have a mattress to sleep 
on?” 

The second little pig said, “I won’t, I’m too tired.” 

The third little pig said, “I won’t, I’m too lame.” 

The fourth little pig said, “I won’t, I’m too weak.” 

The fifth little pig said, “I won’t, I’m too sleepy.” 

So the first tired little pig had to go to the cornfield all by 
himself to gather corn husks for the mattress. When he 
had gathered enough, he sewed them all into a big sack 
and laid it on the bed. 

“Now,” said the first tired little pig, “we shall need a 
pillow. Who will pluck the geese to get feathers to make a 
nice, soft pillow?” 

The second little pig said, “I won’t, I’m too tired.” 

The third little pig said, “I won’t, I’m too lame.” 

The fourth little pig said, “I won’t, I’m too weak.” 

The fifth Jittle pig said, “I won’t, I’m too sleepy.” 

So the first tired little pig went out all alone and plucked 
a dozen geese, took the feathers, put them into another 
bag and made a fine, fat, soft pillow for the bed. 

When the pillow. was lying invitingly at the head of the 
bed, the tired little pig said, “‘ Now we must have a warm 
cover for our bed. Who will shear the sheep and weave for 
us a warm blanket?” 

The second little pig said, “I won’t, I’m too tired.” 

The third little pig said, “I won’t, I’m too lame.”’ 

The fourth little pig said, “I won’t, I’m too weak.” 

The fifth little pig said, “I won’t, I’m too sleepy.” 

“Very well,”’ answered the first tired little pig, “I must 
do it then.” So he went out all alone, sheared the sheep, 
carded the wool, and wove it into a beautiful, warm blanket. 
Then he spread it over the bed and tucked it neatly in at 
the sides. 

“Now,” said the first tired little pig, “the bed is ready.” 
Who will sleep in it?” 

“T will!” said the second very tired little pig. 

“T will!” said the third very lame little pig. 

“T will!” said the fourth very weak little pig. 

“T will!” said the fifth very sleepy little pig. 

“Indeed you will not!” answered the first tired little 
pig, “for I have done all the work and you have done 
nothing.’ Then he sprang into the bed, put his head on 
the soft, feather pillow, pulled the warm, woolen blanket 
about him snugly, and slept all night long, just as cozily as 
you please. 


The preceding adaptation of our familiar “Little Red 
Hen” story was done by Mary L. Tufts. Its material is 
all in keeping with the experience of the child of to-day, 
and is suggestive of what we can do with the old folk tales. 


The following story, “The Hoppywood Quarrelers,” by 
Mrs. Carrie Belle Boyden, brings a message of the value of 
co-operation and harmony. The story, “The Quarrel of 
the Quails,”’ foun 1 in the “‘ Jataka Tales,’ by Ellen Babbit 
will emphasize the same message and both can be used in 
the second, third or fourth grades. 


The Hoppywood Quarrelers 


Carrie Belle Root Boyden, California 


Walter Woodchuck and Rufus Rabbit had stopped under 
a big live oak tree in Hoppywood to talk. They stood 
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there so long that Charley Chipmunk came lssp- 
ping along to see what they were talking about. i 

ery soon Willie Weasel glided by and stopped a 
little way off to listen. Then Sammy Squirrel, 
perched high on the branch of the big oak, peeped 
down to see what was going on below. Morris 
Mink, who was taking a nap not far away, was 
aroused by loud, angry voices. Even Major Musk- 
rat stopped as he was hurrying along on a very 
important errand. “Quarreling again,” muttered | 
the Major to himself. And this is what it was all © 
about. 

“TI say that Cora Chameleon’s new coat is brown, 
brown, brown,” roared Walter Woodchuck. 

“And I say that Cora Chameleon’s coat is gyeen, . 
green, green, bright, grassy green!” shrieked Rufus 
Rabbit. t 

“Hold on there!’’ called Major Muskrat. “Let’s 
decide the matter right now. Come over with me 
to Cora Chameleon’s and we will see.” So Walter 
Woodchuck, glaring at Rufus Rabbit and Rufus: ¢ 
Rabbit scowling at Walter Woodchuck, followed 
Major Muskrat, while Charley Chipmunk, Sammie 
Squirrel, Willy Weasel and other little people from 
Hoppywood followed along behind, making quite a 
procession. 

Cora Chameleon was eating bark from a brown 
chestnut tree. “There!” said Walter Woodchuck. 
“Her coat is brown, brown just like the tree.” 

Rufus Rabbit had nothing to say. Of course, ° 
any one could see that it really was brown. But 
just then something funny happened. Cora Cham- ' 
eleon crawled over onto a green leaf and Rufus 
Rabbit shouted out, “There, sir! Her coat is green, 
green, green, just like I said it was.” And sure 
enough! Cora Chameleon was wearing a leaf- 
green coat. 

‘The quarrel is ended,” said Major Muskrat, “for you 
see, you are both right. Cora Chameleon has a wonderful 
coat which changes color to match her surroundings. Now 
go away, and stop quarreling!” 

But just a few days later, the animals all gathered near 
the big oak tree again, for Walter Woodchuck and Rufus 
Rabbit were quarreling. 

“T say there was an earthquake last night!” blustered 
Walter Woodchuck. : 
my house. It was just one o’clock, and the funny part of 
it is that all this week there has been an earthquake precisely 
at one o’clock.” 

“Pooh, pooh!” jeered Rufus Rabbit. “Probably your 
own snoring. I was awake at one o’clock with toothache 
and nothing at all was happening.” 

“Well, there was an earthquake at my house,” insisted 
Walter Woodchuck, positively. ‘And I expect there will 
be another one at one o’clock to-night. I dare you to come 
to my house and feel it for yourself.” 

Of course, Rufus Rabbit took the dare and Major 
Muskrat suggested that all the other animals go along to 
see the thing settled. So they all waited silently at Walter 
Woodchuck’s until one~o’clock. Precisely at that time 
there was a rumble—and the earth trembled. Even 
Walter Woodchuck’s house shook. All the animals shiv- 
ered, and Walter Woodchuck almost forgot to say, “I told 
you so!” 

Major Muskrat ran out of the house suddenly and 
returned laughing. “Come here,” he called to all the 
animals. They came out and saw what had caused the 
supposed earthquake. It was an immense truck rolling 
along a nearby road, carrying fresh vegetables to a city 
market. 

“You see, again,” said Major Muskrat, “you were both 
right. The earth trembled as Walter said, but there was 
not an earthquake. Now, most quarrels end that way for 
each side is partly right. And I want to tell you, Walter 
Woodchuck and Rufus Rabbit, thnt you will have just to 





“The earth trembled and it shook , 
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The Sower 


—Millet 


agree to disagree, and if we ever:hear you quarreling again, 
the people of Hoppywood are going to ask you to leave 
Hoppywood and find homes elsewhere. Hoppywood must 
also be Happywood and it can’t be with quarreling going 
on. 

Just a few days later, Walter Woodchuck was saying so 
that everybody could hear, “II say the moon is made of: 
green cheese.” 

“And I say that the moon is;made of leftover sunshine,” 
came the answer. 

Just then Major Muskrat appeared and Walter Wood- 
chuck said pleasantly, “But it really makes no differenve: 
what it is made of, so long as it shines at night.” 

“Yes,” answered Rufus Rabbit, “we will just agree: to 
disagree on that point,” and they hopped away together, 
chattering as happily as you please. 


Millet’s picture, “The Sower” (Perry Picture, 510) 
should be presented during this month and the following 
story from “Living Together,” by Frances Dadnaun, willl 
bring splendid appreciation on the part of the child. 


The Sowers 


Once three children lived with their. teacher,. but soon 
the teacher saw that,,they.,depended.upon him for every- 
thing, and because he wished them to learn to take care of 
themselves, he decided to go away for a time. There were 
to be no lessons while he was gone, but instead he gave 
them packages of seed to plant in the garden. 

To the first child, who was tallest and strongest, he gave 
five packages; to the second, he gave two; to the third, he 
gave only one, for the third child was small and not inclined 
to work, and the teacher thought that one package would 
be all that he could manage. 

“Plant your seed,” he said, “and see how many people 
you can make happy with them; and tell me all about it 
when I come back at the end of the summer.” 
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The frst child ran joyfully out into the garden. Some 
of his packages were flower seed and some were vegetable 
seed. So he got books and learned all he could about the 


different seeds, how deep they should be planted, how far 
apart, and in what kind of soil. He found poles for the 


beans and wire for the sweet peas. It was hard work, 
watering the plants in dry weather and keeping out the 
weeds. His back ached sometimes, and he wished the 
teacher would come back and help him; but he never gave 
it up. And such a garden as he had! There were sweet 
peas and nasturtiums. He took them to the lame boy next 
door, and to the sick lady across the street. When the 
beans and tomatoes came, there were enough for a poor 
family who lived down the road. There were so many 
flowers that he couldn’t pick them all, even to give away. 
The petals dropped off and the seed-pods grew, so that he 
gathered them and found that he had twice as many seeds 
as the teacher had given him at the beginning. 

The second child, who had only two packages, was as 
busy as his brother. He could not do the same things, 
because his seeds were different. Instead of beans, he had 
radishes. Where his brother had sweet peas, he had phlox. 
His garden flourished, too. He made a border of phlox 
on either side of the front walk, and people going by used 
to admire it. He had plenty of flowers and radishes to give 
away, and when he gathered his seeds, he, too, had twice 
as many as he had at first. 

As for the third child, he sat down on the front steps 
and held his one package tight in his damp little fists. 

“T think I won’t plant the seeds to-day,” he said; “it’s 
too sunny. 

The next day it rained, and he was afraid of getting 
wet. The third day was cold, and he was afraid of a late 
frost. The fourth day he took up the package again. 

“T won’t plant at all,” he said to himself. “Seeds often 
don’t come up, and our teacher is so stern that if he should 
come back and find nothing, I should be afraid. I will put 
the seeds in a drawer and keep them for him.” 

Now his seeds were morning glories, which are sure to 
come up. He might have planted his seeds around the 
front porch, then the workmen who passed could have seen 
them. But instead of having a chance to grow and lift 
their beautiful cups to the morning sky, the poor seeds had 
to lie in a dark, stuffy drawer all summer, where half of 
them died. 

When the leaves on the maples were turning scarlet, the 
teacher came back, and was met at the door by the three 
children. 

“Tear teacher,” said the first child, “I have had a 
lovely garden, and here are ten packages of seeds instead 
of the five you gave me.” 

“Well done,” said the teacher. ‘Next year you shall 
have a large garden all your own, since you have taken 
such good care of this one. I heard something about it 
from the neighbors, as I came down the street.” 

“T hope they liked mine, too,” said the second child. 
“Tt wasn’t such a large one as my brother’s, but I did the 
best I could; and I have four packages of seeds instead of 
two.” 

“Well done, again,” said the teacher heartily. “The 
garden you have next summer will be even more beautiful.” 

Then came the last of the children, with downcast eyes. 

“Here is the package of seeds you gave me,” he stam- 
mered. “I have kept them in a drawer all summer, for I 
was afraid the seeds might not come up if I planted them, 
and I thought you would be cross and scold me if I lost 
them.” 

The teacher looked grave. He took the seeds and gave 
them to the first child. 

“Most of them are dead,” he said, “but plant them in 

your garden and a few may come up.” 

The third child was feeling worse than if he had been 


scolded. The teacher looked down at him. He was really 


very small. 


“Seeds, dear child, are to be planted,” said the teacher. 
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“We must put them in the ground without being afraid 

what will become of them; and then we must take good 

care of the garden. That is the way to make them grow 

so that other people will enjoy them. Next spring we 

must try again. Shall we?” . 
And the third little child said, “Yes.” 


Flower stories are appropriate for this month, and if you 
read “The Goldenrod,” from “That’s Why Stories,” by 
Bryce, use also the ‘‘Legend of the Goldenrod,” in Daniel- 
son’s “Story Telling Time,” as well as the following poem: 


Goldenrod 


When fairies lived outside of books 

And danced in woods and moonlit nooks, 
A fairy princess went to play 

Beside a woodland path one day, 

And took her mother’s wand of gold. 


A wand of gold all tipped with pearls 
Of dew, the like no kings or earls 
Ever beheld. And while she played 
Some little children that way strayed 
And Princess left for home in haste. 


Home in such haste she quite forgot 
Her mother’s wand. But like as not 
Most any child who wanders by 
September’s path, or you, or I 
Have seen that wand. It’s goldenrod! 
—Lulu G. Parker 
Poems for emphasis and return: 


October Riddles 


They are seen on the trees; 

They are seen on the ground; : 

They are seen in the air softly whirling around, 

They are bright as the gay feathered birds we see fly, 

Or a piece broken off from the clear sunset sky. 

They sing rustling songs 

When our footsteps they hear, 

And their name is well known for they come every year. 
(Autumn Leaves) 


A Little Brown Baby 


A little brown baby, round and wee, 
With the kind wind to rock him, slept high in a tree. 
He grew and he grew till — O dreadful to say!— 
He tumbled right out of his cradle one day. 
Down, down from the treetop, a terrible fall! 
But the queer little fellow was not hurt at all! 
And sound and sweet he lies in the grass, 
And there you will find him whenever you pass. 
(A Hickory Nut) 


A Riddle 


I creep on the ground and the children say: 
“You ugly old thing,” and push me away. 
I lie in my bed andthe children say: 
“The fellow is dead; we'll throw him away.”’ 
At last I awake, and the children try 
To make me stay as I rise and fly. 


With the next two poems use the picture by Landseer of 
“The Piper and the Nutcrackers.” 


The Curliest Thing 


The squirrel is the curliest thing, 
I think I ever saw; 
He curls his back, he curls his tail, 
He curls each little paw, 
He curls his little vest so white, 
His little coat so gray— 
He is the most curled-up wee soul 
Out in the woods at play!—M. J. H. 


The Squirrel’s Arithmetic 


High on the branch of a walnut tree, 
A bright-eyed squirrel sat; 

What was he thinking so earnestly , 
And what was he looking at? 


The forest was green around him 
The sky all over his head, 



























































































































































































His nest was in a hollow tree 
And his children snug in bed. 


He was doing a problem o’er and o’er, 
Busily thinking was he— 

How many nuts for the winter store 
Could he put in the hollow tree. 


When suddenly he frisked about 
And down the tree he ran; 
“The best way to do, without a doubt, 
Is to gather all I can.” 


Other poems for use are “ Autumn Fires,’”’ by Stevenson; 
‘Leaves at Play,” by Frank Dempster Sherman, in “Little 
Folks’ Lyrics”; “What Do They Do,” in Edson-Laing 
Readers, No. II; “How the Chestnut Burr Opened,” in 
“Essentials of English for Lower Grades,” by Pearson and 
Kirchwey, and “How It Came About,” Danielson’s “Story 
Telling Time.” 

Correlation for this month: Picture Study,* “The Song 
of the Lark” (Perry Picture No. 575). Use with this the 
poem, “The Skylark,” in “Fairies and Chimneys,” by Rose 
Fylemon; the well-known fable of “The Lark and Her 
Young Ones” and “The Skylark’s Spurs,” found in Elson 
Reader No. III. 


Grades Four, Five and Six 


Use the story of “The Anxious Leaf,” by Henry Ward 
Beecher, and found in “Children’s Literature,” by Curry 
and Clippinger. Use with this the following “Falling 
Leaves,” found in “Stories for the Story Hour,” by Marzials, 
and now out of print. 


Falling Leaves 


Day by day the dead leaves fall and melt. 
~-William. Allingham 


It was a chill, wet evening in November. 

Every day the dead leaves had been falling silently from 
the old beech tree, until there were left only two at the end 
of a branch, and one solitary nut. 

“T’m nearly dead,” said one leaf to another. “TI shall 
fall soon. The sap left off rising a long time ago.” 

“What will happen to us when we fall?” asked the 
second. “Some of the others went dancing by, but most 
of them seem to be melting into the ground. Shall we 
melt too?” 

“T don’t know,” said the first leaf. 
she’s just about to drop.” 

“Yes; but I drop when I’m ripe, and you drop when 
you ’re dead,” said the beech nut sharply. “And that just 
makes the difference. When I drop, I shall sink into the 
ground and go to sleep for a bit, and before so very long 
I shall be sending out a root and a shoot of my own, and 
one of these days I shall be a fine tree and bear leaves, 
like you.” 

“And we, what shall we do?” 

“O nothing!” said the beech nut, and fell with a con- 
temptuous plop! 

“Nothing!” sighed the leaves sadly one to another. 
“Nothing! Perhaps we sha’n’t even melt!” and a great 
tear gathered on the tip of each. 

Then a little breeze came along and whispered to the 
leaves. 

“Hush, hush, do not cry! You are wanted down there. 
Without you the little beech nut will never have a root or a 
shoot. Fall gently, one by one, melt softly into the earth, 
and make it good and sweet and rich. Hush, hush, hush!”’ 

“Brother,” said one leaf to the other, “I’m going. 
Good-bye. We are wanted down there,” and without a 
sound he floated gently down to the ground beneath, and 
soon began to melt away into the earth. 

“Farewell, brother,” said the second leaf, as he watched 


“ Ask the beech-nut; 


*See September issue 
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him fall. “I am coming, for we are wanted down there,” 
and slowly and silently he, too, fell to the ground close by 
his brother, and both of them lay covering the beech nut. 

And the next spring a little beech tree raised its first 
green leaves in that very place. 

“T should never have grown so strong without the dead 
beech leaves,”’ said the young tree, as he smiled up at the 
sun. 


Use the poem, “‘ How the Leaves Came Down,” by Susan 
Coolidge, and found in the “Plan Book for Autumn,” by 
Marion George. 


Correlation Suggestion 


Study of the flax, the plant, its use in spinning: The poem, 
“The Flax Flower,” by Mary Howitt; the story of “The 
Flax,” by Andersen, which should be adapted, and a 
second story, “Queen Hulda and the Flax,” found in 
the Story Hour Reader, III, by Coe and Christie, will 
complete the correlation. 

Follow this story of Queen Hulda and the Flax with 
the story, “Elsa and the Ten Elves,” found in “Book 
House,” Vol. III, by Miller. 

With the poem, “ Making of the Birds,” by Tynan, found 
in “Literature and Living,” Book I, Lyman and Hill, use 
the story, “ How the Birds Came to Be,” in Popular Educa- 
tor, December, 1924. 

In “Literature and Living,” Book II, under the heading 
“Making and Building,” you will find some of the following 
material: 

“The First Bow and Arrow.” (Use with this the story 
“How the First Bow and Arrow was Made,” found in 
Popular Educator, October, 1924) 

“Tubal Cain” and “The Thinker,” both of which are 
poems to strengthen the message of the month. 

If you care to use Longfellow’s “Village Blacksmith”’ 
at this time, use with it any one or all-of the following 
Perry Pictures: “Shoeing the Horse” —908; “The Black- 
smith”—1010-D; “The Village Blacksmith’’—887. 

Appropriate music for this group will be “The Anvil 
Chorus.” 

In order that we may connect with present-day progress, 
“The Voice of an Indian,” in February, 1925, Popular 
Educator, will bring out strongly the contrast between the 
old and the new. Conclude with the high ideals brought 
out in this last poem: 


The Bridge Builder 


An old man, going a lone highway, 
Came at evening, cold and gray, 
To a chasm vast and deep and wide. 
The old man crossed in the twilight dim, 
The sullen stream had no fear for him; 
But he turned when safe on the other side 
And built a bridge to span the tide. 
“Old man,” said a fellow pilgrim near, 
“You are wasting your strength with building here; 
Your journey will end with the ending day, 
You never again will pass this way; 
You’ve crossed the chasm deep and wide; 
Why build you this bridge at eventide?”’ 


‘Good friend, in the path I have come,” he said, 
“There followeth after me to-day, 

A youth whose feet must pass this way, 

This chasm that has been as naught to me, 

To that fair-haired youth may a pitfall be; 

He, too, must cross in the twilight dim— 

Good friend, I am building the bridge for him!’’—Sel. 


If a note of humor is desired—a note that will bring 
out careless, foolish thinking and incompetency, use some 
of the old folk tales, i.e., “Lazy Jack” and “ Mr. Vinegar,”’ 
found in “English Fairy Tales,” by Joseph Jacobs. Con- 
trast the stories, “Fulfilled,” in “How to Tell Stories,” by 
Bryant, and “Baucis and Philemon,” in “Nature Myths,” 
by Cooke. Follow these with the well-known story by 
Benjamin Franklin, “The Whistle.’ One of the old East 
Indian Jataka Tales is what we need for this month: 

(Continued on page 557) 
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The Clouds and Their Names _II 


(Based on the International System of Class fication) 


Grace B. Faxon 
Author of * Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers ”’ 


Sketches by Daphne Dunbar 


Teacher of Drawing and Painting in the Buckingham School, Cambridge, Mass. 


AvutHor’s Note This series of studies on Cloud Forms may be 
used in many directions. Primarily the lessons are intended to awaken 
an interest in the beauty and majesty of the Cloud World. They will 
be an important aid to the teacher in her work in geography, nature 
study and drawing. The stories may be utilized as blackboard reading 
lessons, with the sketches also reproduced on the blackboard. The page 


may be taken out of the magazine and pasted on cardboard, to be put 
into the hands of the pupils as supplementary reading; they may be 
asked to copy the sketch, and to bring in other drawings of this class 
of Cloud Forms. It is quite possible that many teachers will discover 
that Miss Dunbar’s sketches may be developed into charming decora- 
tive drawings for unused blackboards. 





PicTURE CLOUDS 


Swiftly moving Cumulus clouds often make curious forms, like ships or flowers or birds. Take 
your blackboard outdoors on a bright, windy day, and see if you can put down the droll images that 
the Cloud Fairyland sometimes reveals. Of cours@.your imagination must furnish some of the details. 


Moving Pictures 


“Aunt Jessie, please, please take us to the movies 
this afternoon.” 

Auntie did not reply at once to Helen. Her gaze 
wandered to the open window. Then her bright face 
became all smiles. 

“Yes, I’ll take you—all three. But we'll not go 
to the stuffy hall in the village. We'll go to my 
splendid huge movie house. There I’ll show you the 
grandest pictures in the world. I’ll take a book to 
read between reels. There is only one fault to be 
found with my theatre. Sometimes the waits are a 
trifle long.” 

With much mystery and many jokes, Auntie led 
the children through the garden and orchard. They 
stopped long enough to fill their pockets with yellow 
sweet apples. They jumped the brook that ran 
through the birch lot. 

At the farthest end of the lot was a grassy knoll. 
Three great pines had shed a carpet of needles over 
its rounded top. 

Aunt Jessie flung herself on one side of the knoll. 





The children grouped themselves about her, one child 
at her feet, and one on each side of her. 

“This is our theatre,” she explained. ‘“‘The screen 
is the lovely azure sky. Look, the picture has begun. 
It is going to be thrilling. See the two ships? Timothy 
is in one of them. He has run away to sea from a 
cruel uncle. The uncle is following him in the 
second ship. Are you seeing what I see, kiddies?” 

“Yes,”’ answered Wallace, much excited. ‘And 
Timothy is coming to a castle. Do you see the castle, 
Elizabeth?”’ 

“Yes; and near the castle is a dragon—a fierce one. 
Can you see the dragon, Auntie?” 

“T can; but Timothy will escape the dragon, be- 
cause Cinderella’s fairy godmother lives in that 
castle. She will wave her wand over Timothy, and 
he will turn into a butterfly.” 

“IT never knew before that the clouds could make 
moving pictures,” said Helen. ‘‘They don’t do it 
every day, do they, Aunt Jessie?”’ 

“These Cumulus clouds make the best pictures,” 
answered her aunt. To-day the pictures are un- 
usually fine, for there is a little wind.” 








General Outline for Second Grade 


As in the first year, we shall place the emphasis on the 
Home, using Shelter as our special] topic in correlation with 
History and Geography. 

Aims 
To interest the pupil in his own home, and in people in 
other homes. 
To improve his vocabulary for the expression of ideas 


through form and color. 
By means of: 


Art in a Graded School 


A Symposium by Teachers in Montpelier, Ohio 


(H. S. Moffitt, Superintendent) 


IV 
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Very simple rug patterns on squared paper. 
Application: To decorate the constructed articles. 
ART APPRECIATION 
Pictures suitable to the grade, such as: “Boy with 
Rabbit”—Millet; “Feeding Her Birds” — Millet 
“Now I Lay Me Down to Sleep” —J.W. Smith, etc. 
Media 
Crayon, pencil, ink. 
Use colored papers, manila and white. 





Observation, discussion, dramatization, 
and picture study, drawing, painting, 
paper cutting and making. 


General Technical Points 


The proper use and care of all art and 
handwork materials. 

Folding and tearing paper to size.” 

Folding to a line. 

Cutting to a line. 

Measuring inches—} inch. 


I REPRESENTATION OF ForM 
1 Pictorial: Cutting, Drawing. 





















































a Representation of forms familiar to the 
child—about the home. 

6 Fruits and flowers. 

c Animals, insects. 

d Pose. 

e Original illustration. 


(1) Games, rhymes, stories, occupa- 
tions. 
Emphasis en Proportion and Action. 
All drawing to be in single view or ele- 
vation, 7.e., first mode drawing. 
2 Structural 

a Paper construction: Boxes, booklets, 
holiday gifts, dolls and costumes, toy 
animals. 

6 Homes. 

(1) Wigwam, etc. 

Weaving with various materials, rugs 
or small articles. 

To teach: 
Preparing the loom. 
Measuring the warp. 
Threading the loom. 
Selecting colors for the background 

and design. 
Planning the pattern. 
Plain weaving. 
Weaving stripes. 
II Coror 

Review primary and secondary colors— 
tint and shade. 

Tint papers in primary and _ secondary 
colors to be used in construction and 
art work. Use sky and grass for wash 
lessons. 

Application: Pose, Nature, and Still Life. . 

Ill DeEsicn 

Units by modification of simple abstract 
shapes in cut paper. 

Grouping and spacing units by stick print- 
ing, pegs, seeds, etc. 

Rhythmic repetition with crayon stick 
prints. 

Cutting and spacing letters. 
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Made by Russel Murden, Grade II 
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Grade II—Art Correlation—Industrial Life 
(Teacher—Evaline Ritchie) 
The Blacksmith 


Material 
Pictures. 
Poems and stories. 
Songs. 
Poster to be made by children. 


The study of the blacksmith fits in nicely with the study 
of Longfellow when his birthday is observed the last week 
in February. “The Village Blacksmith” is a very good 
picture poem for this lesson. I used all the blacksmith 
pictures I could find, also silhouettes of his anvil, horse- 
shoes, nails, etc. We talked about the blacksmith’s 
—- strength, how he works, and what he works 
with. 

Next we had a “hand work” lesson. The children made 
free-hand cuttings of the blacksmith’s tools and mounted 
on dark paper. Those who cut the nicest ones were given 
miniature pictures of “The Village Blacksmith,” by 
Landseer, to mount at the top of their poster. 

We correlated our music with this work by learning two 
songs—“The Blacksmith” and “The Jolly Blacksmith.” 
A triangle was used in the chorus, to imitate the sound of 
the anvil. “The Anvil Chorus” and “The Forge in the 
Forest,’ which may be had on phonograph records, bring 
out the anvil effect very well, to the delight of the children. 

We took up the study of the carpenter and the dairyman 
in as much the same way as possible. 





Your First School 


D. C. Retsloff, California 


OU are a beginner in charge of your first district school. 
Last year you were a student yourself. You wer: on 
the other side of the equation—you were a factor, the 

thirtieth or fortieth part of the whole. This year you are X 
and your value is compared with that of the thirty or forty 
who compose the whole. 

Your heart beats multiply as you look into the group 
whose lives you are to direct for the next ten months. 
Your color rises when you see the big boy with the masterful 
air walk across the room. You can’t help wondering how 
he and your predecessor got along. The half-grown girl 
who had one term in the city school while she visited 
“Aunt Alice,” seems to watch you continually. Some- 
times you think her nose turns up just a trifle at some of 
your s atements. 

Whatever happens, you must meet it bravely and over- 
come it. If you are at all resourceful, you will find a way 
out. If you mean to teach, not merely to “Keep school,” 
if you intend to study each pupil or class of pupils, if you 
intend to fill all the little pails from one big pail, then you 
must keep your big pail filled with knowledge and be always 
ready to pour from it into the little pails in your care. 

Don’t let yourself think that you are to know more than 
your school simply in order to tell boys and girls the things 
they don’t know. Imparting knowledge is the smallest 
part of your work. Telling most certainly has its place in 
the schoolroom, but it is pedagogically wrong to tell a pupil 
facts of which he is in direct pursuit. He should be helped 
by references. Of course you must know or you will not be 
competent to refer. If you can cause two thoughts to 
spring where one sprang before, you will increase your pupils’ 
thought output one hundred per cent. 

You must give strict attention to your health. The 
person subject to headaches, backaches and other aches 
has no right in the schoolroom as an instructor. Children 
naturally are free from such troubles and therefore without 
sympathy. So do not expect them to understand your 
physical ills, for if you do, you will be disappointed. 
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Do not allow yourself to become nervous. Nervousness 
on the part of a teacher leads to exaggerated ideas of offenses 
that are not really bad in themselves, and many a child has 
been punished for misdemeanor when in reality it has been 
a case of nerves on the part of the teacher. A clear head, 
an even temper, impartial judgment, can only be found in 
those having red blood, steady nerves and perfect digestion. 
Suitable food, open air exercise and plenty of sleep will keep 
your eyes bright, your tongue slow to anger and your nerves 
steady. 

Don’t allow your pupils to become too familiar. Keep 
your dignity and their respect; this is better for both 
parties. Don’t wear the perpetual smile and keep the lips 
clean of too many “honeyed” words and phrases. Frowns 
have their places in all schoolrooms and sharp, short ex- 
pressions, free from sarcasm, are often needed, but never 
hold a child up for ridicule. Children, like adults, feel 
injustice and are quiek to voice their disapproval. A cause 
once lost is always hard to regain. 

Never quarrel, never bicker. If action is needed, let it 
be short and swift without any unnecessary words and 
never mention the punishment at a later time. You have 
done enough, get the child’s viewpoint from this: 

Dick, twelve years old, took Sam, his chum, into his 
confidence regarding his attentions to a pretty girl of ten, 
by the name of Peggy. 

“Listen, Sam,” began Dick. “I want to ask you sum- 
thin’. I’ve walked home from school three times with 
Peggy; I’ve carried her books; I’ve loaned her my pencil; 
I bought her an ice cream cone onct, and a ice cream sody 
twict. Now whadda ya think? Ought I to kiss her?” 

Sam scratched the big toe of his right foot against the 
calf of his left leg, wrinkled his freckled nose for a moment 
and then answered with emphasis on every word, “Kiss 
her? I say nix, you’ve done enough!” 

Sometimes parents will come to you with tales of your 
misdoings, as seen through the eyes of their children. It 
seldom cocurs to a parent that his child’s viewpoint may 
not be correct, or that his child in telling the story may color 
your side a trifle brightly and shade his own a bit. 

When such a parent comes to you, don’t fly into a 
passion; listen attentively and then, in a dignified manner, 
state your side of the case and invite the parent to in- 
vestigate thoroughly. Be honest with your pupil, his 
parent and with your own conscience. 

A tidy schoolroom and groundsarea great aid to discipline. 
No matter how muddy the yard, insist that the mud remain 
below the first step. See that all shoes are cleaned before 
crossing the threshold. Do not allow accumulations of 
real estate to find a place under the desks. 

Paper scraps should go into the waste basket, pencil 
shavings ditto. Good health and litter within doors are 
incompatible. Do not allow your pupils to fall into the 
habits of life that a dirty house suggests. The development 
of morals goes hand-in-hand with the esthetic faculties 
cultivated by the mind. 

If you want to be an efficient teacher, you will strive 
for betterment. You will read and read, not only books 
on the science and art of teaching, not only journals of 
pedagogy, but magazines of general culture and of general 
news. If you have not the time to read the most talked-of 
books of the hour, you can at least read the magazine reviews 
of them and keep informed as to their value, in case you are 
asked to recommend something along the lines of lighter 
reading. You should, however, make a real study of the 
journals of your profession that are issued monthly by 
educational publishing companies. 

In these days of radio you should “listen in” to lectures 
at state colleges and universities, to political, financial and 
scientific talks, keeping, if not in advance, at least up with 
your pupils who also are “listening in.” 

Pedagogy has its established basic principles as do law 
and medicine. Do not attempt to make a Lincoln or a 
Roosevelt of every boy; do not try to carry every girl to 


(Continued on page 561) 
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Ideas from a Parent-Teacher Association 
The Home, the School and the “ Boo-Boos” 


Nina Willard Wallace, Port Crane, New York 


INCE Hallowe’en is a charmed time for almost every- 
body, we celebrated “fully and completely,” the 
Parent-Teacher Association and the pupils of the 

Sanitaria Springs School having a party in the afternoon, 
masking and dressing up in approved fashion. First we 
gave “Sir Jolly Sunshine,” who really was very jolly, 
despite his appearance, the right of way. 

One of the club members helped me, and we cove ed a 
barrel hoop smoothly with orange-colored calico, then I, 
whose drawing ability was decidedly neglected when I was 
a school youngster, cut out features for Sir Jolly, using 
red, blue, white and some black kindergarten papers which 
1 like to keep on hand for possible use in my work for the 
school. These were pasted in place, Sir Jolly having a big 
blue eye with a monstrous black pupil, and plenty of 
laughing wrinkles, a you see. His red mouth was cut 
out at the center, giving him a wide-open space through 
which peanuts were thrown by each child in turn, as Sir 
Jolly hung in the doorway between the primary room and 
the grammar department room, in which latter p!ace we 
had most of our party. 

One of the store-keepers gave us little boxes of candy 
for the prizes. This was without solicitation. If you give 
out invitations and information about the school children 
a d their “doings,’”’ you will generally find the pecple of 
your town or village eager to help; we do, at lenst. A 
space was selected by the principal, M. Lyn Stewart, and 
the children, each standing there, had an equal-distance 
chance of throwing five peanuts through the wide mouth of 
Sir Jolly Sunshine. 

A near-sighted boy, who could not have won out at 
catching a baseball thrown from a distance, won the prize, 
throwing all his peanuts through the mouth at eight-foot 
distance. 

Marching took place before we unmasked. That was 
just before the peanut-throwing. As to our costumes, 
many of the boys liked being old men, although one wonders 


why. Two children declared that they were not going to 
dress up. This brother and sister had a change of mind 
at a little later than the eleventh hour. 

“Tt’s too late now,” declared their mother. 
ge’ anything ready for you.” 

“We'll get ourselves ready,” declared Independent 
America, and the fearsome couple shown in the illustration 
was the result, and served the purpose to everybody’s 
satisfaction. 

“Ole Granny Broomstick” was present, and she was so 
tall she couldn’t get through the doorway, but she jack- 
knifed sufficiently so that she didn’t have to stay outside 
and “squee wee,” like the little pig who “‘couldn’t get over 
the barn-door sill.” 

Many of “us” were quite pretty, especially the dainty 
crepe paper fairy and her little clown cavalier. 

“Priscilla, the Puritan Maiden,” served the doughnuts, 
pie and cocoa, assisted by her helpers, the entertainment 
committee. 

Fortunes and bobbing for apples were enjoyed. The 
fortunes were wrapped in tinfoil and placed in the depths 
of a pail of cold water. You had to plunge for luck, and 
there was much shrieking, giggling and laughter. 

Among the fateful words that came up from the cold, 
cold depths were some of the following: 


“T could not 


If you dig and you dig and you dig, 
Though your fortune’s potatoes, or gold, 
You are bound for success, 
And Dame Fortune will bless, 
If you are a digger bold. 


A great big Boo-Boo is looking to find 

A kid your size who doesn’t mind. 

But don’t you worry, and don’t you care, 
For he’s not after you if you’re playing fair 


When you bob for apples, 
You’d better look out, 
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Or you’ll wet your nose— 
With nary a doubt. 


A Witch goes riding across the moon, 

With a snarling black cat and a brushy broom 

And she’ll brush you home if you stay to play 
After school is out, on Hallowe’en Day. 


Rhymes hinting at staying too long after scho | were 
slipped in occasionally for “good medicine,” as this breaking 
of the rule had been recently condemned by the teachers. 

There’s a wonderful, wonderful key, 
That unlocks a treasure, you'll see. 


’Tis the study-key and the treasure chest 
Is yours for the effort if you do your best. 


There are many other fortunes, but the above ones come 
to me as I rewrite some of them from memory. 

Just a few days before the party I talked to the children 
about making their own costumes, and we borr wed a doll 
from a girl who lived near the schoolhouse, and dressed her 
up in paper, or cloth, as we needed to try out simple schemes 
for effectual masquerading that would keep spectators 
guessing as to who we might be. 


A-hunting you will go, 

And vou’ll find good game, I know, 
In the desperate, dense jungle 

Of Dictionary-Land. 

But you'll come back rich with spoils, 
And they’ll reward your toils, 

If you’re the right-kind scholar 

Of the Sanitaria brand. 


Note This last line might read, “Of the loyal school-day brand.” 





A Hallowe’en Lantern 
Emily B. Garrison, New Jersey 


Following are the materials for a Hallowe'en lantern: 
One sheet orange construction paper 2” x 53”. 

Three sheets of silhouette paper 5{” x 33”. 
Cord, black or orange, could be used, or three strips of 
black silhouette paper 3” x 3” and three of orange 3’’x ?,” ifa 
three-sided lantern. When four-sided, strip of black 3” x 6” 


and strip of orange {” x 6”. 


Directions 

Measure off {’’ at end of orange paper. Divide remaining 
portion into thir.s. Fod on dot.eJ line. 

Transfer the following pat- 
tern to the three silhouette 
papers. Cut out the stencil. 
Use a paper punch to cut 
eyes. 

Paste a stencil on each 
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outer face of orange paper, with equal margin of orange 
showing. Paste lantern together at end. The lantern 
may be of three or four sides. 

For handles, cord of orange or black could be used, by 
punching holes in top of lantern at the corners, or 3” strips 
of b!ack paper mounted on 3?” orange band with §’’ margin 
of orange extending over edges. Paste each strip from 
middle of each side and fasten at the top with paste. Ifa 


four-sided lantern, paste on2 handle 6” long from opposite 


-_ 


side. 
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Left End and Front 


Front and Right End 


Right End and Back 


A House for the Toy Village 


Part of a Schoolroom Arithmetic Project 


Alida I. Engen, Minnesota 


I Method of Construction 


The materials required were as follows: Two sheets of stiff 
cardboard (22’’ by 28’); 25 sheets of construction paper 
(9” by 12”), in light gray, brown, cream, medium blue and 
red; white tissue paper; paste; glue; a sharp knife and 
strips of muslin one inch wide. 

The size of the bouse is 15” by 11” by 16” high to the 
peak of the roof. For the front wall take a piece of the 
cardboard 15” by 11”. To locate the window on the left 
side, measure 13” to the right of the lower left hand 
corner. Place a dot. Then place another dot 53” 
up from this dot. This locates the lower left corner 
of the window. A line drawn 1}” up from this point 
makes the left edge of the window. ~ Measure 3” to 
the right from each end of this line. Place dots. Connect 
the four points with lines and cut out the oblong thus 
formed with a sharp knife. Make the window on the right 
side according to the same directions, only beginning from 
the lower right hand corner and substituting “left” for 
“right” in the remainder of the directions. To make the 
front door, place a dot 6” from the left edge of wall and 1” up 
from the lower edge. At a point 6” from the right edge and 
1” up from the lower edge place a dot. Join the two points 
for the lower edge of door. Then measure 63” up from each 
of these points. Join all dots with lines. Cut along all lines 
except the right side, which is bent back along the line for 
“hinges.” For the “glass” panels in the door, cut oblongs 
2” from the top, 3” from each side and leave a bar 
2 wide between the two, making the two openings 23” 
ong. 

The back wall is also 15” by 11”. It contains two square 
windows whose dimensions are 23” on a side. These are 
placed 43” from the lower edge and 13” from left and right 
side of wall, which leaves a space 7” wide between the two 
windows. 

The right end of the house is made from a piece 11’’ wide 
by 15” high. From the lower right corner and lower left 
corner measure up 11” and place dots. To find the center 
of the upper edge, place a dot 53” from either corner. Join 
the three dots with lines and cut off the two corner triangles. 
In the upper part of the end place a square window 2” on 
aside; 3” from the top and 43” in from each of the first two 
dots. In the lower part place two oblong windows in the 
following positions: Place dots 33”’ from the lower edge and 
13” from the left and right sides of the wall. These windows 
are to be 33” high and 23” wide, which leaves a space three 
inches wide between the two windows. 

The left end of the house is like the right end, except the 
openings in the lower part. This end has four “French 
doors” that open and close. These are located 1” from the 


lower edge and 3” from each side. Each door is 23’’ wide 
and 63” high and they open in pairs. The two center doors 
are separated by a piece 3” wide and the sides of the strip 
form the “hinges” for the two doors. The two outside 
ones are “hinged” to the 3” strips on the sides. Thus, when 
cutting out these, only cut the two ends and one side of each 
door. To make the “panels” leave a margin 3” wide for 
the frame and cut out the center. 

Cover all panels and window openings with tissue paper 
on the inside and frame and cross-bar them with strips of 
brown paper 3” ‘wide on the outside after the walls are 
covered. 

Join the four walls with the strips of muslin glued to form 
hinges, so the house may be folded. Cover the walls with 
the gray paper, to make it look like stucco, and divide the 
strip one inch wide around the lower edge into “blocks’’ 
with pencil lines. Common pins put in at the corners at 
right angles to the front and back will keep it more firm 
when set up. 

The roof is of two pieces, 11” by 17”, hinged at the top 
with muslin. Cover the roof with “shingles,” cut from 
brown paper 4” by 23”. Fold cross-wise. Place a dot {’’ 
up from lower end along the cut edges. Draw a curved line 
from this dot to bottom of folded edge. Cut along this line. 
Unfold and use as a pattern. About sixty shingles will be 
needed. 

The chimney is made from three pieces of cardboard 2” 
wide and 42” long and one piece 2” wide by 3” long. Hinge 
together with bands of cloth. Cut off two triangles on the 
lower edge of the two long pieces that are opposite each 
other. The hypotenuse of these triangles will be the 
straight lines from the lower corners of the 3” piece to the 
lower corners of the fourth side. Cover with red paper 
ruled into “bricks.” Cut an oblong in the roof that is 2’’ 
down from the ridge and 2” wide (parallel to the ridge) and 
23’’ long. This opening is to be one inch in from the edge 
of the roof. Insert the chimney with the short side facing 
the ridge of the house. Line the under part of the roof that 
projects out over the walls with brown, and paste a strip 
of brown 32” wide along the top for the ridge pole. Attach 
the roof to the walls with pins forced through from above 
and one inch in from the ends of it, then the roof may be 
removed while furnishing the house. 

Add flower-boxes, made of brown paper folded. The in- 
terior is papered with cream construction paper and a 
narrow border of blue is placed 83” up from the lower edge. 
This border is a conventional design of small oblongs and 
diamonds of blue. The framework around the doors and 
windows is of §” strips and the cross-bars are of ?”’ strips of 
the blue. 
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II How to Use This House in the Schoolroom 


First GRADE 
1 In number work the class can use it as an object or 


2 


ow 





its parts as ebjects in 


a Counting by ones the windows, the panes, doors, 


shingles, blocks in the foundation, bricks, designs 
in the border. 

Counting by two’s the windows, panes, bricks and 
blocks. 

Use of the yard-measure and foot-rule to find the 
size of walls, roof, chimney, windows, doors, floor 
and building lot. 

Make a clock for the house, to tell the time in 
hours and half-hours. 

The making of tiny paper flowers and buying them 
for the window-boxes with toy money will teach 
the pieces of money required to be learned in this 
grade. 

Addition and subtraction combinations may be 
taught by using cardboard “blocks” and laying a 
sidewalk around or up to the house; finding the 
number of curtains and shades required and adding 
the shingles by rows. 

Games—“ Post-office,” but instead of child going 
to the “post-office,” a child, as carrier, brings it to 
the child’s home. The letters are flash-cards, with 
the combinations which the child must answer 
correctly in order to get the letters. 


In language work 


a Use the house with paper bears and a doll, to 


dramatize the story of “The Three Bears” and 
others. 


b Class talks about houses; why we need them; 


various types, as cottage, bungalow, etc.; children 
describe their own homes and differences between 
city and country homes. 


Reading 

Class construct sentences which teacher copies on 
the board, about the house, its construction, ma- 
terials of real houses, workmen required, kinds of 
houses or a comparison of modern homes with 
those their grandparents have described of the 
pioneer days. 

Spelling 

Lists of the names of the kinds of houses, materials, 
sizés, colors, workmen, parts, etc. 

Drawing 

Teaches the kinds of figures, as, square, rectangle, 
and triangle from shapes of windows, doors, and the 
upper part of the end of house. 

Geography 

The study of Buses, showing how climate and 
location has a great deal to do with the construc- 
tion. Example: The open, airy rooms, porches 
and walls of the Japanese and California homes in 
contrast to the warmly-built homes of regions 
farther nortb. 

History 
Correlated with Language. (Talks about the 
homes of the Cave Men, Tree Dwellers, Indians, 
Pioneers, up to the present time. 

Nature Study 
Learning the names and bringing samples and pic- 
tures of the woods best for houses, woodwork and 
furniture; house plants; window-box and garden 
flowers; vegetables and fruits for the family meals; 
grasses and shrubs for the lawn and trees for shade 
and wind break. 

Manual Arts 

Construction of the furniture of paper or wood, 

modeling articles of clay or plasticine, sewing and 

weaving. 
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SECOND GRADE 
The work of the first grade may be continued, but made 


more difficult, especially in number work. 


a The addition by columns can be applied to lists 


of articles for the house purchased at the grocery 
or drygoods store. 

Use the subtraction of 2, 3, or 4 figures from a 
larger number without borrowing, in making 
change for the payment of the light, water and 
telephone bills and the delivery of C.0.D. packages 
and other payments. 

The children may make up problems themselves, 
keeping their interest by applying them to the 
house or its imaginary occupants. 


THIRD AND FourtH GRADE 


In these grades the problems should become more diffi- 


cult and require more reasoning on the part of the 
children. Introduce multiplication, perhaps, 
through the bills from the grocery store; division, 
in buying ten yards or more of curtain goods at a 
sale, the children would divide to find how many 
windows it would cover if each required two yards. 
The construction work might include the making 
of a small calendar for the living room, weaving and 
sewing rugs, curtains, bedding and linens for the 
house and larger articles for their own dolls. Also 
drawing, coloring and cutting paper dolls and 
clothes and have them live in the house. 


Scrap-books of construction or brown wrapping paper, 


could be made, in which they paste pictures of 
furniture for the rooms, with prices taken from 
catalogues, or by asking the dealer down town. 
This would lead to a study of the various kinds of 
furniture, kitchen tools and fixtures needed in a 
home. By correlating it with geography, they can 
learn the leading centers for the manufacturing of 
stoves, furniture, cutlery, cloth and rugs. 


FirtH AND SIxTH GRADES 


The denominate number tables may be taught in a very 


concrete manner in connection with the house. 
Examples: The square measure is learned in a prac- 
tical way when purchasing linoleum for the kitchen, 
or painting and papering the walls, plastering, 
shingling the roof. In problems like this, the chil- 
dren will work in terms of feet, letting one foot of a 
real house equal one inch of this house. The cubic 
measure will be used to figure the excavation of the 
basement and cistern, the capacity of the cistern in 
barrels and the coal-bin in tons. Storing the 
winter supply of wood would teach the cord, the 
coal and ice, the table of weights, while the paints 
and varnishes would include the liquid measure. 


SEVENTH AND EIGHTH GRADES 


1 


In all these grades the house will add interest to the 
geography lessons when studying cement and glass 
manufacturing, lumbering, mining, and so forth. 

The arithmetic: will include mortgages, insurance, 
rent, investments, interest, income taxes, property 
taxes, besides construction costs. 

In composition they may write practical letters and 
advertisements for the rent and sale of the house, 
receipts and checks for the payment of bills, de- 
scriptions of their own homes, to be exchanged with 
pupils in other states and countries. 

In citizenship, the house may be used as an illus- 
tration of private and civic beauty, instruction in 
methods of fire prevention, police protection and 
free delivery of mail. 

Health lessons will seem more concrete when the 

(Continued on page 561) 
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A Training School History Project 
The Age of Discovery 


Bessie M. Bullis 


Educational Director, State Training School, Lander, Wyoming 


(All rights reserved) 


HIS project was worked out in a special class where the 
mentalities ranged from six to nine, and whose chrono- 
logical ages ranged from twelve to sixteen. With 

amplification, the same plan could be used in rural schools, 
correlating geography and history in a very satisfactory 
manner. 
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One of the Posters 


First create the atmosphere for your project. 
do the children know about the Indians? Did they ever 
see any? Do they know where they are now, how they are 
supported, how they live, do they know how they lived 
when America was discovered? Collect pictures of them 
and their homes, anything pertaining to their art or lives, 
and place them upon the walls of the schoslroom. Start 
an Indian drill. If there is a chance to gather brush, let 
the children make tepees in the yard, with the opening at the 
top for the smoke. Find pictures of the Indian ponies. 
Compare the Indians to the people of Asia and show how 
they p obably came across the Behring Sea to this country. 
Gather Indian songs and teach the children to sing 
them. 

Now tell the story of Columbus as a boy. Picture the 
little fellow playing on the sand and watching the ships 
come in and out of the harbor. Day a ter day he watched 

hese ships and wondered where they had been. 

Then he began to wonder why he always saw the little 
mast head first. Why did he not see the large part of the 
ship first? He listened to stories about the sea and the ships, 
and especially did he want to hear what the sailors said. 
He heard them tell of the monsters in the sea that would 
swallow you up if you ventured too far from land—ship 


How much 


and a'l—and he wondered what they could look like and 
how big they must be. 

He heard them tell of the boiling water near the equator 
and he wondered what the equator was. (Teach equator 
and the zones at this point.) 

Then he heard them say how careful they must be not 
to get too near the edge of the world and fall off, down, 
down to nowhere. 

He thought and thought about t ese th ngs, and li-te ed 
to everything he heard. Slowly Columbus grew to be a 
man. (Let children find out everything about Italy, its 
mountains, climate productions, etc., in connection with 
the childhood of the boy) As he grew o der, he began to 
question the truth of stories about the earih and the sea. 
He thought about the boats until he was sure that he 
reason he always saw the mast-head first was that the 
earth was round instead of flat. 

Once in a while travelers came from India, bringing 
spices, jewels and silk, which they sold for great prices. 
He heard their stories of the fights they had with the Arabs 
and the Turks, and how dangerous the journey was on 
account of these people. It was so slow, too, because it 
had to be made upon the backs of camels. (Describe 
camels, hunt up the trip, see what countries t ey passed 
through, describe deserts, etc.) He became much inter- 
ested in India and the profits that might be made if a 
shorter route could be found. He learned all that he 
could about navigation and finally decided that Indi: could 
be reached by sailing west. He could not settle down to 
any work, for all the time his mind was filled with these 
possibilities and he wanted to make his dreams come true. 
Describe his attempts to get help, using the geographies to 
see how far he traveled and the character of the countries 
through which he passed. Make a story of his interviews 
with Queen Isabella and describe his feelings when she gave 
him her jewels. Imagine what passed through her mind 
to make her want to help him. Describe the power of 
Spain at that time; compare it with her present importance. 

Describe the ships Columbus used as compared to those 
used to-day. His largest, the Santa Maria, was of only 
one hundred tons, and his smalles only forty, whil: our 
small st passenger boats are around ten thousand tons. 
Describe the vo age, imagine the feelings of the sailors, 
describe the firmness of Columbus. Learn “Sail On.” 
Describe the scene on board the three little ships after 
seventy days 01 the water, when they saw the berries on 
the bushes and the land birds. Don’t let them tell these 
things as facts alone; make hem 1 ve with Columbus on 
his ship. Then the light they saw on the shore! How | 
they must have shouted with joy! Describe them as they 
went ashore and thanked God for the success of their trip. 
How the sword was waved and the land was taken in the 
name of the King of Spain. Then imagine their surprise 
when they saw the half-naked savages, and describe the 
feelings of the Indians when they first saw the Pale Faces. 

Make a poster of the “Lights on the Shore.” Get 
the geographies and find out the position of the islands, 
the climate, the productions, describe the birds, etc. 
Describe the storm that wrecked the Santa Maria and the 
feelings of the men who were told that they must stay 
until the next trip over. How Columbus hastened away, 
for fear that other boats might be wrecked and that he 
could never get back to tell that he had discovered India. 
Right then he began to call the natives Indians, for he 
always believed it to be India that he had found. 
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Describe De Soto and a few other explorers from the 
Spanish nation, explaining that all of the southern part of 
our country was held by the Spanish for many years. 
Describe the trip of the Cabots, the part of the country 
that they visited, to show why England laid claim to that 
section. Then take up some of the French explorers and 
the way they treated,the Indians. Show why the Indians 
liked them and why they laid claim. to Canada and later 
the Mississippi Valley. 

While pursuing this work, it is excellent practice to let 
the children represent the characters and let the rest of 
the class ask questions to bring out the stories. 


Settling America 


Take up the story of Virginia in the same way» 
emphasizing Powhatan and Pocahontas. Make a 
poster with the name “Jamestown, Virginia, 1607.” 
Paste this next to the Columbus poster, which should have 
the date Oct. 12, 1492,"under it. Having these where they 
can be seen, fixes the dates as nothing else will, especially 
if the children have helped make the posters. 

The story of the Massachusetts Colony should come next, 
‘with Dutch posters and Mayflower. Describe the First 
‘Thanksgiving, with the Indians at the feast, and make a 
poster of the “Return of the Mayflower” in connection 
with it. — 

The Quakers come next, and their troubles with the 
King of England, and the story of Penn and his Great 
‘Treaty that was never broken. The other colonies may be 
studied by those able to do extra research work. 

Emphasize the way the French lived with the Indians 
and then tell of the trouble with the French over the 
Ohio Valley. Here is a good place to learn all about river 
valleys and river systems that can be emphasized as the 
project goes on. Show them how La Salle explored the 
Mississippi, how the priests helped plant colonies there, as 
-well as the fur traders. Describe Washington’s trips to 
Fort Duquesne and Braddock’s fight with the Indians, 
finally leading up to the capture of Quebec. Use the 
geography freely. Describe the St. Lawrence River, the 
Great Lakes and their connection with the Mississippi 
River. 

Make a poster of the climb to the “Heights of Abraham.” 
Have one of the boys “ Wolfe”’ and the other “ Montcalm,” 
and have the other members of the class make them tell 
what they did and how they felt. 

The Revolution and the adoption of the Constitution 
are studied next, and this leads to the Louisiana Purchase. 
Learn a little of Lewis and Clark, and why they were chosen 
to explore this new territory. Use the geographies freely, 
to learn all about this country, compare the purchase price 
with what it is worth to-day, describe the water-ways and 
again emphasize the Mississippi River System and Valley. 
Show how they were to go up the Missouri to its source, 
then over the mountains to the Columbia. Describe their 
boats and how they had to paddle and pull and push these 
boats so much of the way. Tell the story of their winter 
at Mandan, where Bismarck, North Dakota, now is. They 
obtained a French interpreter to go with them, and his wife 
was Sakakawea, of the Shoshone tribe, who had lived over 
the mountains and had been stolen by the Mandans. She 
knew the trail across, so she, with her little baby strapped 
.on her back, led the party, when spring ovened, to the source 
of the Missouri and to her tribe. She was a sister of the 
chief of the Shoshone tribe and through her influence they 
were able to obtain horses for the trip over the mountains 
to the Columbia. The “Bird Woman,” as she was called, 
should rank with Pocahontas in American history, for 
without her aid it is very doubtful if the expedition would 
have been a success and have reached the Pacific as it did 
in November, 1805. They spent the winter studying the 
coast, the country in general, the fur trade, the salmon 
fishing, the climate and the Indians, writing accounts of all 
they saw. Use the geographies freely here, studying all 
these things and make a poster of Sakakawea and place the 
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date, November, 1805, beneath. In the following spring 
Sakakawea led the party back over the Great Divide, 
through snow and rain, back to Mandan, where they had 
found her. 

Clark wrote that she deserved a greater reward for her 
attention and services than they had in their power to give 
her. One of the peaks overlooking the spot where she spent 
her childhood has been named for her and within a few years 
her grave has been marked. It is near Fort Washkie, 
Wyoming, and recently the United States Government has 
voted to place a monument over it. This will probably be 
done this year. The importance of this woman’s services 
can hardly be estimated when we realize that, had the 
expedition not been a success, we might not have had 
possession of the country west of the Rockies, for the 
western boundary of the Louisiana Purchase was these 
mountains. 

A poster of the Covered Wagon, to show how the west 
was settled, is very appropriate at this stage. 

As this project was worked out in Wyoming, we chose to 
end it here, but with advanced classes it could be carried on, 
if deemed profitable. This really ends what most schools 


‘require of the seventh grade in history, and all that many 


systems require in geography. 


What to Do in Spare Minutes 


Lou Richardson, lowa 


AVE you often wondered what to do with a group of 
squirming youngsters while they were waiting for one 
of the special teachers, or after the work was putaway 

and there still remained three or four minutes before dis- 
missal time? One resourceful fourth grade teacher uses up 
spare minutes in the following ways and is never embar- 
rassed by having an unexpected caller find the room in a 
state of confusion. 

The little game which these youngsters like best is what 
they call “popping corn.”” When there are a few extra 
minutes to spare, or when the children are unusually restless, 
the teacher suggests that all put their heads down on their 
desks to rest. She then asks a question which will require 
a few moments of concentration on their part to answer. 
When a child thinks of the answer, he raises his head and 
soon little heads are popping up all over the room—hence 
the name. The questions are, for instance, “How many 
grocery stores in this town?’’ (Of course, this question 
would not be practical in a large town or city school.) 
“How many articles of playground equipment are there in 
the schoolyard?” “How many teachers in this school?” 
(The teacher will have no difficulty in thinking up various 
questions.) 

“Marching Arithmetic” is also a good game to play 
when there are a few minutes to spare before dismissal. 
The teacher puts a problem on the blackboard to be worked 
out “in their heads.” The first child to get the answer 
steps up at the head of the line to march out; the other 
children follow as they get a solution to the problem. 
When all have solved the problem, the leader is asked what 
he has for an answer; if it is correct, the line marches out; 
if the answer is incorrect, the one next in line gives his 
answer and the one who made a mistake must go to the end 
of the line. The first to give the correct solution is the 
leader. To make the game move fast, the problems should 
not be too difficult. 

There is one blackboard in this school which is seldom 
used for regular work. This resourceful teacher uses this 
board in many ways to use up spare time. One week she 
kept a daily newspaper of the school. Each row had a 
reporter and when there were a few extra minutes to spare 
the reporters stood and gave their news items, which in- 
cluded mentioning children who had particularly good 
lessons, birthdays observed, visitors to the school, absentees; 

. (Continued on page 554) 
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Il. CHRISTOPHER COLUMBs 
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THE VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY. 
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Columbus and Queen Isabella 


Valeria R. Lehman, Maryland 


CHARACTERS 

CHRISTOPHER CoLtumBus—Tal] boy, dressed in white blouse and 
loose trousers, gathered in just below knee. He may wear wig 
of hair reaching to shoulders. 

SEBASTIAN RODRIGUEZ — Messenger, dressed similar to Columbus. 

QUEEN IsABELLA—Girl in tight-fitting bodice, and long, full skirt. 
Hair powdered and dressed high on head. White ruche about 
neck. 

Kinc FerpINAND—Boy in white blouse and tight-fitting satin 
jacket and breeches. Wears crown upon head. 

Dreco—Son of Columbus, small boy in sailor costume. 

Atonzo Prnzon—Former confessor to the Queen, navigator of 
Palos, and friend of Columbus. In costume similar to that of 
Columbus. 

FERNANDO DE TALAVERA—Confessor to Queen at time of play. 

Two boy pages, one at either side of throne. 


TIME—Year 1491 

PLACE — Court of Queen Isabella, at Santa Fe. 

SETTING—Hang rich looking curtains, deep purple, or red, at back 
and sides of space used for stage. The King and Queen are 
seated in two high-backed chairs, covered with gold-colored or 
purple curtains, upon platforms representing throne. Pages 
stands on either side. 


(Enter Sebastian Rodriguez, and bows to King and Queen.) 


King Speak, Messenger! What brings you here? 
Sebastian (bowing again) A letter, Sire, for her Gracious 
Majesty, the Queen. 


(He holds out letter, which Queen takes, opens and reads.) 


Queen (in surprise) *Tis from this same Christopher 
Columbus, begging an interview. Five years has it been 
now since last we saw him; and still he is seeking aid to 
make his great dream voyage! 

King And still he thinks the world is round, and not 
flat, as men have always believed. 

Queen Say to Columbus that I will see him. 


(Messenger bows and leaves court.) 


Queen Well, it may be he is right, after all. I should 
like to aid this brave man. 

King He served us faithfully in our war against the 
Moors, and I would help him if I could; but our treasury, 
from late reports, is near empty. 

Queen They say he has had a vision, and believes he is 
the one chosen by God to teach the Christian religion in 
lands yet unknown to man. 

King It is hearsay that he has made a vow to give the 
proceeds of his discoveries to the rescue of the Holy Sepul- 
chre from the Moslems. 

Queen If Spain aids in this great voyage, and a new 
country is discovered, the glory and benefit will belong to 
Spain. But without gold, it is impossible. 


(Enter Messenger, and bows as before.) 


Messenger Columbus awaits without, your Majesty. 
Queen Then bid him enter. 


(Exit Messenger, enter Columbus, followed by son Diego, 
and friend, Alonzo Pinzon. All bow before King and Queen. 
Columbus advances to front.) 


Queen Welcome, once more, Christopher Columbus! 
Long have we wanted to thank you for your brave service 
in our war. 

Columbus 
I serve. 

King And what brings you here, Columbus? Do you 
still long to sail the seas, and prove that the earth is round? 

Columbus Yes, your Majesty. I come once more seek- 
ing money and ships that I may sail to unknown lands, far 
across the blue ocean. Through my friend here (nodding to 
Pinzon), a former confessor to your Majesty, I dared again 

eek aid at the Court of Spain. 


It was nothing, Gracious Queen. Gladly did 


Queen And this little lad, Columbus, who is he? 
ding toward Diego.) 

Columbus (drawing Diego forward) My little son, your 
Majesty, whose mother is dead, so he must follow me where 
Igo. I beg of you to give me ships, that I may sail to this 
strange country of which I dream. Not only shall I find 
a new way to the Indies, but a beautiful land of spacious 
skies, of fruited plain and majestic mountain. A wonderful 
land of plenty, where all our visions shall become real. 


(Nod- 


(Chorus of children sing.) 


America the Beautiful 


O beautiful for spacious skies, 
For amber waves of grain; 
For purple mountain majesties, 
Above the fruited plain; 
America! America! 
God shed His grace on thee, 
And crown thy good with Brotherhood, 
From sea to shining sea. 


(Two verses may be sung, if desired.) 


King A dream, Columbus, a dream! Too long have 
you brooded over this desire. But call the good Fernando, 
your Majesty (to Queen), and let us hear how much gold 
remains in our coffers. 


(Page leaves side of Queen and goes from court. Returns, 
followed by Fernando De Talavera, confessor to Queen, who 
bows before King and Queen.) 


Fernando You summoned me, your Majesty? 

Queen Tellus ofthe goldin our treasury. Is there much 
or little? 

Fernando There is little, Gracious Queen. The Ex- 
checquer is near to being empty. And surely there is 
nothing to carry out the mad dream of this Columbus! 

King Toobad! Too bad, good Columbus! Since there 
is no gold, we cannot aid you. 


(Columbus bows sadly and turns to go. As he reaches the 
door, the Queen raises her hand and speaks.) 


Queen But stay, my good Columbus! (She turns and 
speaks to King.) 1, myself, will finance this great dream of 
yours because I believe that it is true! In behalf of my 
own crown of Castile, will I advance the gold for this great 
voyage. My own jewels will I sell to buy ships for Colum- 
bus! And this little lad, your son, shall stay in my court, 
and be page to my own son, until his brave father returns! 


(Columbus falls upon knees before Queen, and raises the hem 
of her skirt to his lips.) 


Columbus O Gracious Queen, may you never regret this 
generosity! May all posterity look backward and bless 
you because you make possible this discovery of a land 
which shall be the star of hope and liberty to all people ! 


(Columbus remains kneeling before Queen, while chorus of 
children sing) 


My country, ’tis of thee, 
Sweet land of Liberty; 
Of Thee I sing. 
Long may our land be bright, 
With freedom’s holy light, 
Protect us by Thy might, 
Great God, our King! 


(As many verses as desired may be sung.) 
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An All-American Hallowe’en 


Rebecca Rice, Massachusetts 


AR be it from me to roba holiday of its fun. But 
there is fun and fun, and people must learn to distin- 
guish between the real “all right, go ahead and do it”’ 

kind and the lawless sort so prevalent upon Hallowe’en. 
It may seem fun to the boys to destroy the products of a 
neighbor’s garden or drape his fence over his hencoop. 
It may seem fun to break every street lamp in the vicinity, 
but it is not right and cannot be tolerated. 

Every Hallowe’en some damage is done. Every Hallow- 
e’en the police have to be especially vigilant. In many 
places extra precaution is taken and special police are on 
duty. Most of the damage is done by boys of school age, 
so, in a certain measure, the school should assume the 
responsibility of educating the pupils on the side of right 
and order against lawlessness. 

Two years ago the police sent an especial plea to the 
principals of the schools to come to their assistance in the 
protection of property against harm and in the preserving 
of order. Our principal sent the notice around, requesting 
us to do what we could about it. 

For several weeks before Hallowe’en we had been getting 
echoes of the various plans of the children for the night. 
Many, honestly supposing that it was perfectly all right to 
do anything they chose on Hallowe’en, innocently confided 
their schemes to me. I did not say much to them then, 
not wanting to discourage further confidences, but we 
teachers all did a tremendous amount of thinking and 
planning. 

About two weeks before the day came, we began to 
advocate an indoor Hallowe’en. We looked up stories 
about Hallowe’en parties, which we made as fascinating 
as possible. We encouraged the pupils to bring in sug- 
gestions for stunts and games fitting for such parties. 

The children in the upper grades made a study of the 
origin of the day and worked what they discovered up into 
oral and written compositions. They also reported on all 
the old games and customs they could find. In my grade 
(the third and fourth), the pupils also wrote little stories 
on what was nice to do upon that day. They spoke about 
parties, games and dressing up. Gradually we eliminated 
stories of doing any harm. 

To create a spirit of law and order came next. If a 
teacher can arouse a strong sentiment for or against a thing, 
half the battle is won. The stragglers usually step into 
line if the rest of the class makes a definite stand. Nearly 
all children, deep down in their hearts, desire the high 
opinion of their fellow pupils. What the teacher wants 
simply doesn’t count to some if the rest of the class admires 
daring deeds. Therefore to create a proper sentiment with 
the majority of the class is what is most desirable to the 
teacher. 

We usually think of teaching patriotism in connection 


with Patriot’s Day, Washington’s Birthday, Lincoln’s 
Birthday and the Fourth of July. A patriotic celebration 
for Hallowe’en was something of an innovation, but of all 
appropriate and necessary occasions for such a program, 
Hallowe’en seems the most so. 

Grades III and IV decided to have a Hallowe’en program, 
followed by what they designated as a party, blissfully un- 
aware that the same plan had been up my sleeve the whole 
previous week. 

Now, in my room were several turbulent spirits, gifted 
with a super-abundance of misdirected energy. They were 
greatly surprised, and not a little pleased, to have the burden 
of the entertainment fall on them instead of on some of the 
more dramatic members of the class who were more often 
called upon to take part in whatever was going on. They 
fell upon the idea with all of the afore-mentioned energy 
with the determination to do well or die in the attempt. 

In the language class the following pledges were planned 
with the understanding that they were to be read aloud 
on Hallowe’en. It was a great occasion in their mind, for 
the principal had promised to attend. It was a great 
source of amusement to me to hear my most irresponsible 
boys, with eyes alight with enthusiasm, read so spiritedly 
their newly established good intentions. 

1 In olden times, Hallowe’en was a Saint’s Day. Now 
it is a day for fun and frolic. No true fun or frolic will 
injure anyone else. We may have a splendid time without 
hurting people or their property. Let us do so. 

2 Imay dress up on Hallowe’en. I may goto Hallowe’en 
parties and play all sorts of pleasant pranks. I may 
scare my father and mother with Jack-o'-lanterns and 
queer noises. I may dress up in queer clothes and go 
prowling about the house, popping out unexpectedly from 
dark corners. I may have the best sort of a good time, 
doing all sorts of queer things that I do not do on other 
nights, but I must obey the law of my country. 

3 Our community has always stood for law and order. 
It is the children who have accomplished this. Children 
can be as good citizens as older people. In their hands the 
welfare of the village lies. They are important influences 
for good or evil. Let it be all for the right. Let our part 
of the city be proud of her citizens. 

4 The police are our friends. They are here to protect 
our homes from robbery and violence. We do not want 
others to break our windows, so why should we do so to 
others. The Golden Rule tells us to do unto others as we 
wish that others should do unto us. It is a good rule. 
Think it over. 

5 My country has wise, sensible rules. They were made 
by the people of the United States. I will respect these 

(Continued on page 563) 
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Day by Day Lesson Plans 


For Arithmetic and Correlative Seat- Work in the First Grade 
Myrta Ethel Cawood, Washington D. C. 


(Book rights reserved) 








URING September, the children learned to count and 
group numbers up to 15. 

The October lessons teach simple groupings and 
counting to 20. Simple constructive problems, games for 
recognizing figures, and number stories are used freely 
during the-next four weeks. .All these build logically on the 
previous lessons, and are in the child’s mental scope. 


Thursday 
Counting Game 
A child starts the game by saying: 
“T am counting all the pictures on the wall.” 
He counts aloud, all the class listens. If he counts 
wrong or misses one, he is corrected, and the child 
who corrects him takes his place and finishes the 


F taste count. The children take turns and choose their 
IRST 





































Monday 

Class material: 16 toothpicks for each child. 
Class count their toothpicks in concert. 
Arrange 16 toothpicks by 2’s. How many 2’s 
in 16? 
Arrange 16 by 4’s. How many 4’s in 16? 
Arrange 16 by 8’s. How many 8’s in 16? 
Divide 16 in two parts. How many in each part? 

Seat-work 
Each child makes the Three Bears’ House with 
toothpicks. Allow the children to break the sticks 
in any desired lengths to form windows, doors, etc. 
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Tuesday 
Class material: Pegs. 
Each child counts out 18 pegs. 
Arrange 18 pegs by 2’s. How many 2’s in 18? 
Count to 18 by 2’s, by counting silently the odd 
numbers. 
Arrange 18 pegs by 3’s. How many 3’s in 18? 
Count to 18 by 3’s. Direct children to actually count 
their pegs silently, saying aloud every third num- 
ber. Do not encourage the children to learn to 
count in this manner by memory; the sole object 
of these lessons is to teach the children to under- 
stand that 3 and 3 are 6, etc. 
Arrange pegs by 6’s. How many 6’s in 18? 
Seat-work 
Make the Three Bears’ Beds out of 16 pegs. 
Wednesday 
Class material: Give each child 2 bundles of sticks, 
10 in each bundle. 
Children count sticks in each of their bundles. 
How many bundles? How many sticks in each 
bundle? 
Count all sticks by 1’s. Count sticks by 10’s. 
Impress the fact that 20 is two 10’s. 
Seat work 
Make 4 chairs with 20 sticks, using 5 sticks for 
each chair, 





own objects: erasers, flowers, buttons on clothes, 
rows of seats, red hair ribbons, etc. 

Seat-work 
Make the Three Bears’ Chairs, Beds, and Bowls, 
out of sticks of assorted lengths. 

Friday 

Class material: 20 pegs—we will teach 20 again to-day. 
Direct the class to group 20 pegs by 5’s. 
After each child has arranged his pegs on his desk, 
ask: How many 5’s in 20? Count by 5’s to 20. 
1, 2, 3, 4, silently, 5 aloud; 6, 7, 8, 9, silently, 
10 aloud; 11, 12, 13, 14, silently, 15 aloud; 16, 17, 
18, 19, silently, 20 aloud. 
How many 4’s in 20? Count by 4’s to 20. 
How many 2’s in 20? Count by 2’s to 20. 
How many 10’s in 20? Count by 10’s to 20. 
Use the same method all the way through, of each 
child grouping the objects himself and finding out 
exactly “how many” there are in his own group. 

Seat-work 
Draw 20 pegs marching 2 by 2, like soldiers. 


SECOND WEEK 


Monday 
Class material: Any handy objects in the room. 
For instance: The teacher holds 2 rulers in one 
hand and 2 rulers in the other. How many rulers 
has she? To answer correctly the child must say, 
“Two. rulers and two rulers are four rulers.” 
Other problems: ; 
3 erasers and 2 erasers are how many erasers? 
4 books and 1 book are how many books? 
6 pencils and 3 pencils are how many pencils? 
4 boxes and 2 boxes are how many boxes? 
Seat-work 
Children make number stories with pegs. 
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Ask children to make up as many number stories 
as they can think of. Remember the child does 
all his seat-work without help, for the teacher is 
busy with another class while he is working alone. 


Tuesday 
Draw on the blackboard before class objects to 
illustrate 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 
Teach that 1 stands for one object, 2 stands for two 
objects, 3 stands for three objects, 4 stands for four 
objects, and 5 stands for five objects. 
Se2t-work 
Copy objects from blackboar with pegs on desks. 
W ednesday 
Draw on the blackboard before class 6 apples, 7 
chairs, 8 tents. 
Review figures 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and teach 6, 7, and 8. 
Seat-work 
Copy objects from board with seeds. 


Thursday 
Review figures 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7,8; teach 9 and 10. 
9 cats, 10 cubes drawn on the blackboard before 
class. 
Seat-work 
Cut out numbers from old calendars. After the 
children cut out these figures, collect them, and 
save them; you will need them again and again. 
Friday 
Game: “Eeny, meeny, miney, mo.” 
Have large figures, from 1 to 10, written on the 
blackboard. 
Teacher teaches the class the following rhyme: 


“Eeny, meeny, miny, mo, 
Catch a nigger by his toe, 
If he hollers let him go, 
Eeny, meeny, miny, mo.” 


The class repeat the rhyme, while the teacher 
moves her pointer from one figure to another as 
each word is said. When the last word, “mo,”’ is 
said, the pointer stops and the class call out (in 
concert) the figure under the pointer. 

After the children learn the game, let them take 
turn about “pointing.” This is just a drill to 
teach pupils to recognize figures rapidly, so make 
it quick and snappy. 

Seat-work 

From figures cut out Thursday, have children pick 
out all like numbers, laying them in piles by them- 
selves: all 1’s together; all 2’s together, all 3’s, etc. 


“TuirD WEEK 
Monday 
Use the blackboard picture lesson illustrate1 here. 
Draw the pictures on the blackboard_with colored 
chalk. 
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Seat-work 
On paper ask class to substitute figures for pic- 
tures in illustration as: 





2 1 3 
2 2 2 6 
3 l 4 
] 1 1 3 
3 ] 4 
Tuesday 
Class material: Primer. 


About this time most teachers put a primer in 
the hands of the children. 
This lesson is to teach the child to read the number 
of the pages in his book. 
Ask the class to open their books at the very first 
page. Show them where to look for the number on 
the pages. The class in concert read the numbers 
from the first ten pages in their books. 
Then teacher asks them to find page 5, hold it up 
so she can see that all find the right number. 
After she has drilled them in finding the pages by 
number, she has the girls ask the boys to find 
certain pages they name, not exceeding page ten, 
For this game have a captain from the girls to 
call the pages, and the girls see that boys get the 
right page. The teacher doesn’t play at all. 
Seat-work 
With cut-out figures make all the numbers in the 
primer, in order, from 1 to to-day’s lesson. 
Wednesday 
Class: Blackboard number and reading lesson. 
Have the children read and count the pictures, as: 
Bob and Will caught éwo fish. 


Bob and Will caughtéx<x 
The cat caughtsdand4Q<) 
Will and May saw2Z$2325 and 2 


Nell can carryOOand ©OO© 
Will made 


Seat-work 
Make from memory, with grains of corn, figures 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 

Thursday 

Class material: 
Have each 
each box. 
How many 
How many 
How many 
How many 
How many 

Seat-work 
With sticks make letters. 


20 sticks for each child. 
child make 5 boxes, using 4 sticks for 


sticks in 1 box? 

sticks in 2 boxes? 
sticks in 3 boxes? 
sticks in 4 boxes? 
sticks in 5 boxes? 
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Class material : A handful of three-inch colored sticks 
for each child. 
Children build a fence with their sticks. Make the 
fence with four posts ond three pladks high. 
Count all posts. Count the planks. How many 
3’s are there in the fence? 

Seat-work 
Make fence like illustration all around the edge 
of tke desk. 











| | 
| | 
| | 
| | | 
| | | 
| | 
| | 





FourtH WEEK 
Monday 

Class material: Four blocks and two rulers for each 
child. 

Have each child make two bridges, using blocks for 
the foundation and rulers for planks across the 
bridges. 

How many blocks in 1 bridge? 

How many blocks in 2 bridges? 

How many rulers in 2 bridges? 

How many objects did it take to make two 
bridges? 

Seat-work 
Let children sit on a rug on the floor, put all their 
rulers and blocks together and build whatever they 
choose. 

Class material: A handful of sticks, assorted lengths. 
Pupils make 3 chicken coops; use 8 sticks for each 
coop. 

Aim for accuracy. 
Count coops; count sticks in each coop, etc. 

Seat-work 
Make with sticks the figures 


12345710 
Wednesday 


Class material: Paper fish (colored), with number 
printed on them. 

Fishing Game: 
Teacher gives each child 5 fish. In turn each child 
stands and reads the numbers from his fish. If he 
can read them all they are his; if not, he forfeits 
those he does not know to a child who does. 

Seat-work 
Draw around the fish and copy the numbers on 
them. 

Thursday 

Class material: Six pieces of thick paper, 2 by 3 inches, 
for each child. 
First thing, the children draw a line through the 
center of each piece of paper. Then, with col- 
ored pencils, they draw a group of dots above and 
below the line. Let each child draw any number 
he pleases, so he doesn’t make over six dots in 
one group. We will call these Domino Cards. 


zen 
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Seat-work 
Write the number stories in figures on back of all 
the cards, as: 235 

Friday 

Class material: Yesterday’s domino cards. 
Children stand in order and read the dot combina- 
tions on his cards, as: 
2 dots and 3 dots are 5 dots, etc. 

Seat-work 
Make with corn all the figures in the primer up to 
the page of the lesson. 





A Mother Goose Project 


Louise E. Thompson 


One language period I had asked the children to repeat 
any poem or rhyme which they knew, regardless of whether 
they had learned it at home or at school. The result was 
many Mother Goose rhymes. This set me thinking. Why 
not a Mother Goose project? I gathered together as many 
pictures representing Mother Goose rhymes as I could find. 
These I hung up about the room. Then I had another 
language period of poems. It was not long before several 
of the children noticed the pictures and spoke of them. 
Each child who recited a Mother Goose rhyme pointed out 
the picture that went with it. This led to the idea that 
they would like to have some of the pictures for their own. 

After much debate, ten ihymes were chosen which, with 
their corresponding pictures, would make a booklet. The 
pictures were on six by nine white paper, pasted on to a 
gray background. Some of the pictures were drawn free- 
hand, some were traced and some were hektographed. This 
work covered about six weeks. 

Our language periods consisted of writing the rhymes for 
our booklet. We also dramatized many of the rhymes. 

Writing lessons were given on the formation of letters, for 
poor writing could not be allowed in our booklets. 

By borrowing books from other children, we got enough 
Mother Goose books to go around. These were used for 
reading lessons. We also read from ‘Mother Goose 
Village,” by Madge A. Bigham. 

Arithmetic came in for its share of attention also, for 
with such rhymes as “Hickory, Dickory, Dock,” and “A 
Diller, a Dollar,” we learned to tell time. 

Spelling also held its own, for it was during this period 
that we learned to spell the words necessary to write the 
rhymes. 

Of course everyone knows what we did for music. A 
great many rhymes are put to music and many of these we 
learned, some by rote and some by notes. 

We decided to use “Mother Goose Village” as a back- 
ground for our sand-table, which consisted of a village street 
lined with houses and fields. Here held forth the shoe of 
the “Old Woman,” the garden of ‘Mary, Mary,” etc. 

As a climax we held a Parents’ Day, at which we gave the 
play “Mother Goose’s Goslings,” by E. F. Guptill. This 
was obtained from T.S. Denison & Co. of Chicago, at a 
cost of twenty-five cents. Many of the songs in this play 
were different tunes from those we had learned, but as it 
made no difference, we used the ones we already knew. 

The entire project lasted about six weeks and was cor- 
related with every subject. I found it was of great interest 
to the children. 
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The Lollypop Enters School 


J. H., Wisconsin 


(All rights reserved) 


T is customary for primary teachers to give favors or 
small gifts appropriate to the special days which occur 
during the school year, such as H llowe’en Thanks- 

giving, Christmas, and so forth. To find something not too 
much work, inexpensive, and which will give pleasure to the 
children, is the problem which confronts the teacher each 
year. 

The most popular candy among small children is the 
lollypop or “sucker,” as it is sometimes called. The task 
of costuming the lollypop is so simple that the children can 
easily assist in doing the work themselves if desired. It 
lends itself to innumerable disguises and each disguise 
comes as a surprise and pleasure to the children. 


The Lollypop Masquerading for Hallowe’en 


Plain round lollypops should be used for this favor. 
Wrap in waxed paper. Now take a strip of black crepe 
paper 9 inches by 1} inches. Paste one end of strip to 
stick at base of candy. Bring the strip over the lollypop 
and down the other side and wind it around the stick, cut 
it off and paste it at the end of the stick. Now insert 
the stick in a 13 inch button mold which bas been stained 
black by dipping in black enamel, thinned with turpentine. 
To do this with the least effort, string as many molds as 
desired on a cord and tie two ends together. Now pour 








a little black paint, A 

which has previous- — 

ly been stirred thor- 

oughly, into a larger cl 18 
can and add again X 


as much turpentine 
as paint and stir 
again. With a stick 
in each hand, lift the 
string of molds with 
one stick and dip 
ome of the button 
molds into the paint. 
With the help of the 
other stick, lift and 
turn the string of 








~ 2 


molds around, submerging other molds, until all have been 
painted black. 

To decorate the first lollypop pictured in illustration, 
take a strip of orange paper 2 inches wide by 12 inches 
long and «ut the length of this strip on the cross-grain of 
the crepe paper. Fold the strip into eighths lengthwise, then 
cut the width of strip into fringe 13 inches deep. Paste this 
fringe around the flat surface of the lollypop and mount 
in center of this a cat face, a Dennison sticker, or one cut 
from black paper. 

Make a black fringe, using a strip of black crepe paper 
1 inch wide and about 11 inches long. Paste one end of 
this fringe to end of pipe cleaner or wire 4 inches long. 
Now wind this fringe among the wire and paste as you wind 
it. Wind other end of wire around the sucker stick next 
to the button mold and curve it to represent cat’s tail. 


Three other lollypops are prepared in the same way as 
the first one. The second lollypop is dressed a little 
differently. Paste a Jack-o’-lantern cut out of orange paper 
on flat surface of lollypop. Make a collar to represent a 
wreath of green leaves and fasten under the candy on the 
stick. Black “engine” paper with orange tassel is used 
for the hat for the second lollypop. Use the right-angle 
triangle for a pattern, with the two sides of equal length, 
4 inches long. Now fold both sides of equal length to the 
center and paste. Cut a fringe and roll it and insert it in 
top of cap and paste. Now paste it in place with the long 
side of cap covering the back of the lollypop’s head 

Paste a cat face, like number one, on the flat surface of 
the next lollypop. To make collar, proceed as fcllows: 

Take a strip of black and a strip of orange art paper, 
8 inches long by 3 inch wide, and place at right angles with 
one end of orange strip on top of the end of the black, as 
shown in diagram. Now bend strip a d at x and proceed 
thus until ends a and b are together and paste Take ab 
between thumb and finger of one hand and c d in other hand 
and fasten under the candy on stick, around the neck of the 
cat, making a honeycomb collar. Make a tail as described 
for Number One. 

Hat—Cut a strip on crosswise of black crepe paper 3} 

(Continued on page 565) 
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The Jane and Jack Posters’ 


Evelyn ants Mayberry, Oklahoma 
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The Old Gray Owl 


Susic C. PEABODY *Cuas. E. Boyvp 





up in a tree, “Too- whoo, too - whoo, too - whoo.” And 


vw. ————, 


o-ver and o-ver he ‘ me, “Too - whoo, 





*All rights reserved Note The ow!’s part can be sung by a single voice. 

What a queer little song to sing al] day, For there they know the stories you tell, 
“Too-whoo, too-whoo, too-whoo,” “Too-whoo, too-whoo, too-whoo.”’ 

Is that the only thing you can say? 
“Too-whoo, too-whoo, too-whoo.” Can you see, Mr. Owl. with your big round eyes? 

“Too-whoo, too-whoo, too-whoo.”’ 

You’d better go home where they know you well, You are trying to make folks think you are wise. 

“Too-whoo, too-whoo, too-whoo,” “'Too-whoo, too-whoo, too-whoo.” 


*See September issue 
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A Cut-Out Poster for Small Tots 
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Ideas to Try 


A Cure for Tardiness 


Margaret A. Bartlett, Colorado 


The same medicine will not cure all persons suffering 
from the same illness; yet, a person with rheumatism, we’ll 
say, always likes to hear of some medicine or course of 
treatment that has helped or cured a fellow sufferer. 

In much the same spirit, I offer this cure for tardiness. 
‘That it worked once does not mean it will work always, but 
it does mean that it is worth trying. 

In a certain school, the teacher was fairly discouraged 
over the repeated tardiness of two of her boys. Day after 
day, they appeared just after the bell had rung. She had 
kept them after school, made them learn ten lines of poetry 
for each tardy mark received each week, had them stand 
all through a session, done everything, in fact, that she 
could think of as a punishment. But still they came late. 

Then one day she announced a contest. A prize would 
be given for the boy or girl who turned in the most answers 
to the question: “Why does it pay one to be on time?” 
“The most’’—those were the key words. Every child in 
the room, including the two always tardy ones, boasted 
that “he could think of the most reasons why.” 

The first two days, “‘reasons”’ came easily. Then, of a 
sudden, the well pumped dry. It was hard for anyone to 
think of a single additional reason. Fathers, mothers, 
Sunday-school teachers, were consulted. Here and there 
a list lengthened a bit. When Friday came and the lists 
were turned in, hundreds of townsfolk were represented in 
the answers to the question. 

The teacher read the list, compared them, counted the 
numbered reasons. Surprise of surprises! The first prize 
had been won by one of the boys who had never been on 
time! That is, never been on time until the last two 
mornings. Suddenly, the teacher remembered that for 
two days in succession, that boy had not been tardy. 

Third on the list came the second never-on-time boy who, 
also, had arrived in due season the last few days. 

She read the prize list aloud. Such reasons as these were 
enumerated: 

“Tt pays to be on time because it helps the teacher.” 

“Tt pays to be on time because a tardy person means a 
disturbed school, and a disturbed school means lost time.” 

“Tt pays to be on time because no one can depend on a 
person who fails to arrive when due, and dependability is a 
big asset in life.” 

“Tt pays to be on time because tardiness is a bad habit, 
and no person can afford to be tied up to a bad habit.” 


The list was along one. The teacher could easily see that 
a great deal of thought and effort had been put into com- 
piling it. The second boy addicted to tardiness also had a 
fine list. 

Of course, she wondered, as you, my readers, are wonder- 
ing, what effect the contest would have on the future attend- 
ance of the two boys. Would they break away from the 
old habit? Would they be found on time each morning and 
each noon? 

Yes, they did “cut loose” from the old habit: they did 
arrive thereafter on time. 

“‘We’d never considered that being late meant anything 
more than just coming in after school had started,” con- 
fessed the winner, some weeks later, “but after you had 
given us that question to consider, and we began to think 
what being tardy meant, why, then, we saw that we weren’t 
fair to you, to the school and to ourselves. I’m glad for 
one you arranged that contest.” 

In that case, you see, that was the medicine that cured. 
Being absolutely harmless, such a course of treatment is 
recommended to all who suffer from tardy scholars. It can 
do no possible harm and it might do a world of good. 


Increasing the Interest in the 
Reading Class 


Dorothy C. Retsloff, California 


“Cut-up-stories’—try them, teachers in the primary 
grades, teachers in the intermediate grades, and I might 
add that they are a good thing to use occasionally in the 
high school, for I have found that high school students 
sometimes need reading drills. 

When interest in the reading class begins to wane, try 
cut-up stories. Select something suitable for the grade, 
cut it up into paragraphs of about equal length. A few 
minutes before your lesson period have the slips distributed. 
Let the pupils read in order of the numbers, beginning with 
No. 1. 

If you have been wise in your selection of the story, you 
will find a new interest aroused in your class. If the story 
has enough action, you will be surprised at the wide- 
awakeness of your pupils. 

In the higher grades I’ve found it a good plan to appoint 
a committee of three or five to select and prepare stories. 
They try to find unusual and interesting ones. Sometimes 
I’ve had two committees and after each had prepared three 
or four stories, and the stories had been used, I’ve let the 
whole class vote on which committee’s selections were the 
better. 

The higher grades will soon learn to consider style, 
story interest, plot construction and climax. In this way 


reading becomes an interesting and instructive subject. 





First Lessons in Health 


Annebelle R. Bucknam 


Plenty of sunlight every day, 

Plenty of exercise in play, 

Plenty. of milk that’s cool and sweet, 
Plenty of wholesome food to eat 

Plenty of these, and plenty of sleep, 
Healthy and strong our bodies will keep. 


This little creed suggests several profitable projects 
which combine to make a rounded health projec . 

It is a fact that a large percentage of the physical and 
mental ailments can be traced to insufficient nourishment, 
too little exercise, a scarcity of fresh air and sunshine, too 
little sleep, or sleep under disease producing conditions, 
and little real mental activity. 

The advantage of starting these health projects early in 
the school year will surely be seen in the marked improve- 
ment in the health conditions of the children as the year 
advances, also in the awakened and stimulated mental 
responsiveness along all lines. 

Emphasize the importance of clean mouths and teeth. 
Have a tooth-brush drill with -maginary tooth brushes 
explaining carefully the correct motions to be used in 
brushing the different sections of the teeth. 

Keep a record of reports of children who sleep with open 
windows. 

Encourage the milk lunch. Any project, any play, real 
or imaginary, that helps the children themselves, as well 
as the parents, to see the need and grasp the privilege of 
the milk lunch is surely profitable. 

Use this creed with the older children: 


Eight hours to sleep, and two to walk, 
And three to eat and laugh and talk; 

Six for study every day; 

Five are left for work and play. 

Eat well, sleep well, work well, read well, 
And your life will always go well. 


Of the three vitamines thus far known, all are present it 
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Out-of-door Lunch 


milk. Every child should have at least one pint of good 
rich milk every day. 

To mphasize facts and to stimulite interest, plan a 
dairy farm on the sand-table. The children in groups, 
or sing'y, construct the hou:e, barns, silos, dairy, pastures 
with fences, milk pails and pans, etc. Pasteboard or plasti- 
cine cows are placed in the pastures. 

Butter making on a small sca'e may be successfully 
carried out as a supplementary or separate project. 

Then the children plan and make Health Booklets, or 
write out original individual Health Codes. Her> is a 
‘s mple: 


1 ArtrR—Be in the open air eve~y minute that you can. 
2 SUNSHINE—Sunshine tops the growth of the germs of 


sickness. 

3 SLEEP—Young people need at least ten hours of sleep 
each night. 

4 Batuinc—Bathe at least twice a week, better once a 
day. 


“+ 
no) | 


Prtay—Play every day, winter as well as summer, and 
always out-of-doors, if possible. 

6 Mrirk—Milk is the best food for growing children. 
Drink three or four glasses of milk every day. 
Dress—Dress comfortably and lightly. Keep warm 
by exercise, play and deep breathing. 
WatTeR—Drink three or four glasses of water every 
day—be wee. meals. 

Foop—Wash your hands always before eating. Eat 
slowly and chew all your food well. 

10 Mourn, TEETH and NoseE—Keep these clean. Use 
handkerchief and tooth brush. 


o Co ss 


The health of the children will be markedly improved if 
they follow this code. For the following is certainly true: 


A little rain and a little sun, 

And a little pearly dew, 

And a pushing up and a reaching out, 

Then leaves and tendrils all about — 

Ah, that’s the way the flowers grow, 
Don’t you know? 


A little work and a little play, 

Ard lots of quiet sleep; 

A cheerful heart and sunny face, 

And lessons learned and things in place— 

Ah, that’s the way the children grow, 
Don’t you know? 





A Hallowe’en Party 
Mary R. Hoge, West Virginia 


The children in my fourth grade wanted to write a play 
for Hallcwe’en. There was so much work outlined for the 
October language lessons, that I knew we could not complete 
it and write a play, but I did not like to disappoint the 
children. We adjusted the situation by using the language 
lessons in a play. 


551 


As I wanted every child to take an active part in the 
play, I arranged them in groups, the members of each group 
wearing a headband decorated with the symbol of his group. 


A Hallowe’en Party 
(A One Act Play) 


CHARACTERS 
Mary Lovlse GOBLINS OwLs 
LULA Cats PUMPKINS 
Jor WITCHES BATs 


SCENE—The home of Mary Louise, Lula, Joe 


Mary Louise O, I wish the children would come! I 
wonder how they will be dressed. 

Lula O,Iknow! Some will be cats, some witches, some 
goblins, and I don’t know how many other things. 

Joe I hope they all come early, so we can start the 
games. We will sing songs as soon as they come. 


(A noise is heard.) 
All Here they come! 


(Children enter.) 


Mary Louise We are so glad you came early. Every- 
body sit down and we will sing songs. 

Joe What would you like to sing? 

A Goblin Let us sing “ Jack-o’-Lanterns.”’ 

Joe Alma may lead the singing. 


(Children sing other Hallowe’en songs.) 
Lula The Owls may tell stories. 


(Five children who are in the Owl group tell Hallowe’en 
stories.) 


Mary Louise We shall let the pumpkins say’ rhymes 
now. 


(The Pumpkins say rhymes that they learned in the language 
lessons.) 


Joe Come, Witches, tell fortunes. 


(Witches tell fortunes to the Cats. There are three Witches, 
three fortunes and nine Cats. For one fortune, we put money 
in one dish, bread in another, and left the third empty. The 
child was blindfolded, then put his hand on a dish. If he 
touched the one with money he would be rich, if the one with 
bread he would have to work for his living, if the empty one he 
would be poor. 

The second fortune told the children where they would live. 
We printed the names of several large cities on cardboard and 
the name of the city touched by the child when blindfolded was 
the one in which he would live. 

We made the third fortune by pasting pictures cut from 
advertisements on drawing paper. They were placed in a 
group, face down on the desk. If a child chose a toothbrush, 
the fortune was, “ You will be a dentist.” If a musical instru- 
ment, “You will be a musician.”” There were about twelve 
pictures.) 


Lula Goblins, come and show the Bats how to play 
games. 


(One of the games was a peanut race in which the children 
carried from one base to another, one peanut at a time in a 
small tin spoon. The winner received a prize. The game 
the children enjoyed most was striking with a ruler a suspended 
paper bag, partly filled with peanuts. One strike only was 
allowed and the child received the peanuts he knocked from 
the bag.) 


Mary Louise Let’s all sit in our seats and have refresh- 
ments. 


(Continued on page 567) 
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Lessons on Trees 


Ella Cummings 
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“CEE the pretty leaf that I found in the schoolyard,” 
said a little girl, one day in the fall. 
It was, indeed, a pretty leaf in form and color. 
That afternoon we drew.and colored maple leaves (these 
were used later on which to write invitations to our October 
Parent-Teacher Meeting). 

The tree from which this leaf had fallen could be seen 
from our schoolroom window, and it had many other pretty 
leaves which would soon fall, for in autumn maple tree 
dresses in bright colors, as if she were going to a party. 

Then the wind makes wild music and the leaves dance 
gayly down, where they protect the seeds, roots and plants 
during the cold winter. 

We memorized this stanza from the poem, ‘“‘ The Ripened 
Leaves,” by Margaret E. Snagster. 


Said the leaves upon the branches 

One sunny autumn day, 
“We've finished all our work and now 

We can no longer stay. 

So our gowns of red and yellow 
And our cloaks of sober brown 

Must be worn before the frost comes 
And we go rustling down.” 


After our talk about maple tree, we decided to learn the 
names of other trees growing in our schoolyard. We were 
fortunate in finding three oak, two maple, and five elm trees. 
These would afford us an opportunity for special study, as 
we could observe them during the school year, fall, winter 
and spring. 

The children collected, pressed and mounted autumn. 
leaves, writing the name of each leaf below the mounting. 
The most attractive of these leaves were placed in a ‘“Com- 
munity Leaf Booklet,” and presented to the Primary Super- 
visor at the close of school in June. 

In the autumn the tree yields fruit, forms leaf buds, sheds 
leaves and sends sap to the roots. Then it rests so that it may 
be beautiful.again in the spring. During the winter, the 
trunk and branches may be studied, and in the spring foliage 
and the formation of fruit. 

Other interesting trees were observed along the streets and 
in the yards at home. Among these were the poplar, weep- 
ing willow, pine, apple, plum and cherry. The apple tree, 
however, was the most attractive to them the day we visited 
the trees, because it still had apples hanging on the branches. 
We were given a basket and the children gathered some 
apples, which were taken to school the next day. 

We were allowed to use the school kitchen, where they 
boiled the apples, strained the juice, measured sugar, and 
made jelly. We used some of this jelly for our Christmas 
party, and the rest we placed in a cupboard and sent to the 
little classmates who were ill during the year. It always 
seemed to us that it speeded their recovery. 

The parks afford an excellent example of trees in groups. 
Kodak pictures were taken of the trees in the fall, winter, 
and spring. We enjoyed comparing the October and June 
pictures of the same tree, especially the apple tree. 

We obtained a set of “Forest Tree Pictures” from A. 
Flanagan Company, Chicago. These pictures come in 
three sets, eight trees pictured in a set. Price of one set, 
forty cents. 


Each sheet is 9 x 12, consists of three pictures: the tree, 
a section of the trunk, and a spray of leaves. It also gives 
a short description of the tree. 

Set I, which contained the following pictures, seemed the 
most desirable for our use: 

Set I Black Oak; White Pine; White Elm; Lomhardy 
Poplar; American Larch; Red Maple; Willow, and White 
Birch. 

Having these pictures in the room, the children soon 
became familiar with the name and appearance of the 
different trees listed. 

After the leaves had fallen and the seeds were gathered, the 
shape, size and arrangement of branches were studied. The 
children cut tree shapes from black construction paper and 
made simple posters, using a gray background, and white to 
represent the snow. These were quite effective. 

Before Christmas we studied pine trees. Some of the 
children had pines in their yards at home and brought 
branches for observation. Among these specimens, we had 
four different varieties of pines, namely, the White Pine, 
Scotch Pine, Norway Spruce, and Arbor Vite Cedar. They 
noticed the arrangement of the needles on these branches 
thus: 

The White Pine: needles in cluster of fives and three to 
four inches long. Scotch Pine: needles in twos, one and a 
half to two inches long, growing from a short sheath. 
Norway Spruce: leaves are not clustered.. They are needle- 
shaped, about one inch long, and are four-sided and sharp 
all around the branches. Arbor Vite Cedar: leaves are 
simple and scale-like. These leaves are pressed in four rows 
and have a flat appearance. 

We talked about pitch, which may be seen on the ever- 
green trees, and from which is made rosin, tar, turpentine, 
and chewing gum. 

Pencils are made from cedar, and pencil companies furnish 
valuable printed material, describing the manufacture of 
pencils, and also send small samples of wood used for this 
purpose. 

Paper is made from the spruce, so that we really get 
pencils and paper from our Evergreen Trees. 

The spruce is a favorite, because it brings visions of 
Christmas trees, and the home tree may become very inter- 
esting to the child before it is decorated with its usual display 
of presents. 

During the latter part of March, we were given a small 
quantity of sap from a maple tree. From this we made 
maple sugar and, of course, each member of the class had 
to have a taste. They decided that it had a better flavor 
than the maple sugar purchased at the stores; so this was 
one case where “too many cooks did not spoil the broth.” 

Pussy willows are always a source of attraction to children. 
Branches of these were brought to school, and each child 
was given a branch to hold while we talked about the willow 
tree. These twigs are very pliable and the girls made pretty 
little willow baskets from some of the twigs. These they 
used later for “May baskets.” The boys made willow 
whistles. 

We had a lesson about the manufacture of willow and 
wicker furniture from the wood of this tree. They drew 
pictures of the tall willow and her weeping sister. 

(Continued on page 554) 
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UNIVERSAL 
MOUNTING PASTE 


How about 


CLAY and PASTE? 


UNIVERSAL MOUNTING PASTE—A smooth, white library paste, made in 
our own laboratories of the best materials, and guaranteed not to sour or grow 
musty. It is very adhesive, being especially recommended for mounting draw- 
ings, photographs, paper construction work and general schoolroom require- 
ments. 

No. 8117—6 oz. Jars, 20 cents. 

No. 8118—4 oz. Tubes. Per dozen, $1.25. Weight, 3 Ibs. 

No. 8119—2 oz. Tubes. Per dozen, 90 cents. Weight, 1 lb. 2 ozs. 

(Express extra on gallons and jars.) 

Also in 8 ounce, pint, quart and gallon jars. Write for prices. 


BRADLEY’S ADHEZO—A transparent adhesive that is thick and sticky, but 
dries quickly and holds tenaciously. It is strong enough for bookbinding work, 
yet equally useful for all kinds of mounting and paper pasting. 

No. 8122—4 oz. Tubes. Per dozen, $1.25. Weight, 1 lb. 3 ozs. 

"No. 8127—6 oz. Jars. Each, 25 cents. 


Also in 8 ounce, pint, quart and gallon jars. Write for prices. 


EMBECO PASTE POWDER—A clean white powder which produces creamy 
paste when mixed with cold water. Sticks securely and is very economical to 
use. 

No. 8261—In Sifter Top Box. Price, 15 cents. Weight, 4 ozs. 

Also in 1 lb. and 5 lb. packages. 


MOLDOLITH (FOR PERMANENT MODELS)—This is a hard-drying, non- 
cracking modeling clay which is supplied in Gray, Green, Yellow and Terra 
Cotta. It is as pliable as wax, but air dries as hard as stone, requiring no casting 
or firing. 

After drying, MOLDOLITH may be bronzed or painted with oil, tempera or 
water colors. Packed in Pound Cans. Price, 50 cents. Weight, 20 ozs. 


PLASTELINE—A convenient, clean and widely used material for modeling, 
with no unpleasant odor. It does not harden, requires no mixing and is always 
soft and plastic. 

Made in White, Cream, Clay Color, Terra Cotta Red, Bronze Green, Yellow, 
Blue, Light Brown, Dark Brown, Gray Green, Bright Green. 

No. 456—Price, per pound, for each color, 45 cents. Weight, 1 lb. 4 ozs. 

No. 456X—White, per pound, 55 cents. Weight, 1 lb. 4 ozs. 


CLAY-FLOUR (NEW PROCESS)—This is the finest quality of artist’s clay, 
packed in dust-tight boxes of 5 pounds. 

No. 457—Box of 5 pounds. Price, 40 cents. Weight, 7 lbs. 

No. 457A—100 lbs. Price, $4.00. Express extra. 


Order from the nearest address, en- 
closing check or money order. Add 
postage for parcel post delivery. 

Otherwise goods shipped by 
express collect, 
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Boston New York 
Chicago—Thomas Charles Co., Agents. 


“MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 





SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Philadelphia San Francisco Atlanta _ 
Kansas City—Hoover Bros., Agents 
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Lessons on Trees 
(Continued from page 552) 


Joyce Kilmer’s beautiful poem, ‘The Trees,” was memo- 
rized. These two lines especially appealed to us: 


A tree that looks at God all day 
And lifts her leafy arms to pray. 


We went to the park one Saturday in April and found 
where several acorns, lying near the surface, had burst open, 
and tiny oak trees had started to grow. 

It was now time to talk about Arbor Day. Arbor Day 
originated in Nebraska, in the pioneer days of that state, 
when its. baundJess prairies were much in need of the pro- 
tection and comforts which only trees can bring. 

This state set apart a day for tree planting, and offered a 
special premium to the agricultural society or the individual 
who would plant the greatest number of trees on that day. 
Over a million trees were planted in Nebraska on the first 
Arbor Day. 

Our schoolyard was well supplied with trees, but we were 
given permission to plant trees in a vacant lot near the 
school on Arbor Day. 

Small trees brought from home were planted. 

The beautiful blossoms on the fruit trees in May and June 
told us that they wished to be noticed too. We took our 
final kodak pictures of these trees. 

After the year’s observation of trees, these really made a 
beautiful closing chapter and left us with many pleasant 
memories of our year spent among the trees. 


Topic Cards—Trees 


Paste kodak pictures of the trees on strips of tagboard 
6x9. Beneath these pictures, give hints from which the 
pupil may talk to the classs about the card which he holds. 
This work is given to test the child’s comprehension and 
improve his English. Each child holding a card comes, in 
turn, to the front of the room and talks. Our cards were 
similar to these. 


Apple Trees 


1 Fruit 

2 Jelly 

3 Cider 

4 Vinegar " 

5 Adds beauty to the scenery of our_country. 
Maple Tree 

1 Shade tree 


2 Home for birds 
3 Furniture 
4 Maple sugar 


Oak 
1 Acorns food for squirrels 
2 Fuel 


3 Lumber for shelter and manufacturing purposes 
4 Floors and woodwork in-homes 


Pines 


1 Resin, tar, turpentine and chewing gum 
2 Pencils and paper 

3 Masts for ships 

4 Christmas trees 


Projects Evolved in the Study of Trees 


Making a Community Leaf Booklet 
Making jelly 

Collecting and saving seeds of trees 
Making maple sugar 

Making willow baskets and whistles 
Planting trees on Arbor Day: 


aur Whe 
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Flash Card Exercise 


Pictures may be used to answer which trees give: 


Wood 

Fruit 

Shade 

Homes for birds 
Nuts 

Syrup 

Maple sugar 
Chewing gum 
Turpentine 
Wicker furniture 
Resin 


Stanza memorized from Henry Abbey’s poem, 
Do We Plant?” 


What do we plant when we plant the tree? 
We plant the ship which will cross the sea, 
We plant the mast to carry the sails; 

We plant the plank to withstand the gales, 
The keel, the keelson, the beam and the knee; 
We plant the ship when we plant the tree. 


“What 





What to Do in Spare Minutes 


(Continued from page 539) 


in fact, anything of interest was reported. As the reports. 
were made, the teacher wrote them on the board, which was. 
not erased until the end of the week. The children delighted 
so in having their names in the paper that every few weeks 
they begged to have “the newspaper”’ again. 

Sometimes this blackboard is used for community arith- 
metic problems, which are more interesting than those 
which must be worked out individually. These community 
problems may take up all of the spare time for several days, 
so the board must not be erased until the problem is 
finished. 

A suggested community problem is as follows: The 
children adopt an imaginary boy or girl about the same 
age as the children in that particular grade and then clothe, 
board, and educate him or her for a period of six months. 
The children suggest what clothing this imaginary child 
must have and then give estimates as to what the items will 
cost. The teacher lists the items and amounts as they are 
suggested. After the clothing is purchased, some child is 
sent to the telephone to call up one of the hotels or boarding 
houses to find out what board for a child costs per week, 
which number is multiplied by the number of weeks. The 
books and school supplies are then figured up and when all 
amounts have been determined, the best “adder” in the 
grade is sent to the board to determine the cost of keeping 
a child for six months. The teacher then names the prob- 
lem some such apt title as, “Read this over and then don’t 
ask your parents for so much spending money,” and leaves 
it all on the board for several days. Besides being a good 
mental problem it gives a good little object lesson as well. 
Other similar problems are easily thought out by the 
teacher. 

“‘A bank of golden deeds” also proved interesting. The 
blackboard, which was to be the bank-book, was decorated 
with some stencils or drawings. When there were a few 
minutes to spare the children reported any kind deeds which 
they had seen done or which they themselves had done the 
previous day. These were written by the teacher in the 
“bank book” with yellow chalk and the youngsters were 
much interested in getting the bank clear full by Friday 
night. 

These happy fourth graders also spend many happy 
“spare minutes”’ in reciting poetry in unison; singing 
favorite songs when putting away their work; or closing 
their eyes while the teacher reads some descriptive poem or 
tells some short story. In fact, spare minutes are not 
wasted in this schoolroom—they are invented. 
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For the Hallowe’en Program 
Ethel H. Chesterfield, England 


(The slight accompaniment should be played very softly. At the 


first chord, the small singer should enter the_stage, peering distrustfully of his repeated asseverations that “he does not fear the dark.’’) 


Who fears the dark? Hark' Not 


-00-00-00—00! Do you-0oo0-00- 00-00? [ 


Tis Hallowe’en. Around I peer, 
Hush! Hark! Hush! Hark! 

The lanterns light Each elf and sprite 

The dusky night, Who flies this night 

Bats fly-y-y-y-y, In me-ee-ee-ee-ee 

But I-I-I-I-I Shall see-ee-ee-ee-ee 

No goblins strange have seen. Someone who knows no fear. 
Hush! Hark! Hush! Hark! 


The Parts of Speech in Rhyme 


Alfred J. Lawrence, Michigan 


1 A noun’s the name of any thing, 5 How things are done, the adverbs tell, 
As school, or garden, hoop, or swing. As slowly, quickly, ill or well. 
2 Adjectives tell the kind of noun, 6 Conjunctions join the words together— 
As great, small, pretty, white, or brown. As men and women, wind or weather. 
3 Instead of nouns, the pronouns stand— 7 The preposition stands before 
Her head, his face, your arm, my hand. A noun, as in, or through a door. 
4 Verbs tell of something to be done— 8 The interjection shows surprise, 
To read, count, sing, laugh, jump, or run. As oh! how pretty—ah! how wise. 


The whole are called the parts of speech, 
Which reading, writing, speaking, teach. 


uo 
Se | 


around and singing the words in a distinctly quavering voice, in spite 


I,;not I, Though owls do cry Who 





SCHOOL BOOKS ***Fg8?,52.¢000 
TREATMENT 
Double the Lives of Your Books by Keeping the Inside and Outside 
Reinforced and Protected with 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 





and QUICK REPAIRING MATERIALS 
SAMPLES FREE 





THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 
MILES C. HOLDEN, President SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 






















































Utility Projects for the Grades 
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Frank M. Rich 
Principal of School 19, Paterson, N. J. 7 
(Author of “‘ Morning Readings,” ‘‘ School Economies,” ‘‘ The Jolly Tinker,” “Projects for All the Holidays,’’ ‘“‘The Library Readers,” etc.) 


Geography 


Grade Three—Home Geography and Children of 
the Nation—Sand-table Scene 


Let pupils co-operate to make a composite sand-table 
scene of farm, school neighborhood, Eskimo village, Japan- 
ese village, etc., as these topics are taken up in the regular 
lessons through the year. Very realistic effects can be pro- 
duced without much trouble. The foundation, of course, is 
the usual school sand-tray, metal lined, and partly filled with 
fine, clean, moist sand. For houses, animals, people, and 
small objects, the teacher can give pupils pieces of the 
ordinary moist school clay, cut to the right size for the 
objects, and let them model as carefully as possible. If 2 
model of the neighborhood be desired, for instance, the 
teacher cuts off the right amount of clay for each building 
needed and commissions some child to model it from the 
original over night and bring it back to school the next 
morning on a little piece of cardboard. These models can 
be colored with water colors before they are dry. Where 
a hard shiny surface is desired, models can be varnished 
with ordinary shellac. An excellent imitation of grass 
can be made by coloring a piece of worn Turkish towel in 
green soap, dye or water color, laying it on the sand, and 
hiding the edges by sprinkling sand along them. A pane 
of glass, whole or broken, gives a good imitation of still 
water when pressed over a hollow in the sand and the 
edges buried. A variety of trees, from the dense, gloomy 
cypress to the scraggly oak or pine, can be imitated very 
effectively by coloring worn sponges with dyes or water 
colors, as suggested for the cloth, cutting or tearing them 
into shape and threading them on twigs of suitable shape 
stuck into the sand. Cotton liberally sprinkled with 
table salt gives a good imitation of snow. Flesh color 
ranges from a pale tint of orange to a deep brown, according 
to race. With these media at hand, the class is ready to 
undertake realistic scenes that will attract much attention 
from outsiders and furnish unbounded delight to the little 
people in the room. 


Grade Four—Neighboring Towns and World Re- 
lations—Product Maps 


Have pupils collect samples of the products of neighboring 
towns, as studied, and of other lands, as, tea, coffee, rubber, 
silk, wool, etc. Using tissue paper, transfer outline maps 
of the district or hemispheres, as the case may be, to heavy 
cardboard. Model the land in relief, using a paste made of 
salt and flour in equal quantities and moistened with water 
to the consistency of modeling clay. While still moist, put 
a flat wash of yellow over the land, and blue over the water. 
Run a little green into the bottom of the valleys and brown 
on the tops of the mountains. When dry a few details, like 
rivers and names, can be put in with a pen. Mount with 
glue tiny pieces of the products studied, to show where they 
come from. These maps, even when roughly made, are 
quite striking and help toward not a little geographical 
knowledge and interest. 


Grade Five—North America, First Cycle—School 
Correspondence 


Arrange for individual pupils to write letters to relatives 
in other parts of the country, to teachers known to be inter- 
ested, or to superintendents, to give to live teachers and 
pupils in their systems, describing their own locality, with 
any post cards or other pictures they can find, and asking 
for similar information in return. If pupils can have the 
use of a few photographic negatives of local views, they can 
make blue prints of them in quantity for a very small sum. 
Have a sheet of glass somewhat larger than the negative 
and a piece of cardboard or thin wood which can be clamped 
tight against the glass with a few spring clothes-pins. In 
printing, a piece of blue print paper is placed under the 
negative and clamped between the glass and the backing. 
It is then exposed to sunlight a few minutes, thoroughly 
rinsed“and dried. The unprinted paper, of course, must 
be protected from the light.” It is well to practice with tiny 
strips till the best length of exposure is found by experiment 


Grade Six—Europe, Asia, First Cycle— 


Souvenir Exchange 


If the teacher will send five cents to the American Red 
Cross, Washington, D. C., asking for “School Correspond- 
ence, a Teacher’s Handbook,” it will show how the school 
correspondence idea mentioned above can be extended to 
include foreign countries. Besides letters and pictures, 
the exchange may well include stamps, coins, curios, seeds, 
specimens and any small articles of sufficient interest that 
can be shipped through the mail. 


etc., 


Grade Seven—North America, Second Cycle— 
Illustrated Booklets 


Send for illustrated advertising material put out by 
railway and steamship lines, hotels, resorts, boards of trade, 
chambers of commerce, manufacturing concerns, and de- 
velopment organizations describing the localities studied. 
Classify and either mount or bind in such a way that they 
can be easily examined by pupils, visitors, parents and others 
interested. In making the requests, see that the purpose 
is clearly explained, as expensive material has sometimes 
been wasted, and salesmen’s time and traveling expenses 
lost by firms who were under the impression that they were 
dealing with a prospective customer for a big order. Where 
an especially fine booklet is sent, a note of thanks and appre- 
ciation should be returned. 


Grade Eight—Europe, etc., Second Cycle—A Class 
Library 


A most inspiring project will be the examination of avail- 
able travel books and magazine articles, and an attempt 
to rank them in order of interest and merit, so as to make 
up the best possible list for a supplementary library. Such 
authors as Shaw, Schwartz, Dutton, Bostock, Murai, 
Ingersoll, Kipling, Lagerlof, Spyri, Stefansson, Stewart, 
Baylor, Hudson, Ouida, Wade, White, Johnson, Wallace, 
Du Chaillu, Y ard, etc., should be examined, as well as the 
usual supplementary geography readers and the various 
children of other lands series by various publishers. 
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The Story-Teller 


(Continued from page 530) 
The Sandy Road 


Once upon a time a merchant, with his goods packed in 
many carts, came to a desert. He was on his way to the 
country on the other side of the desert. 

The sun shone on the fine sand, making it as hot as the 
top of a stove. No man could walk on it in the sunlight. 
But at night, after the sun went down, the sand cooled, 
and then men could travel upon it. 

So the merchant waited until after dark, and then set 
out. Besides the goods that he was going to sell, he took 
jars of water and rice, and firewood, so that the rice could 
be cooked. 

All night long he and his men rode on and on. One 
man was the pilot. He rode first, for he knew the stars, 
and by them he guided the drivers. 


At daybreak they stopped and camped. They unyoked 
the oxen and fed them. They built fires and cooked the 
rice. Then they spread a great awning over all the carts 
and the oxen, and the men lay down under it to rest until 
sunset. 

In the early evening, they again built fires and cooked 
rice. After supper, they folded the awning and put it away. 
They yoked the oxen and, as soon as the sand was cool, 
they started again on their journey across the desert. 

Night after night they traveled in this way, resting 
during the heat of the day. At last, one morning, the 
pilot said, “In one more night we shall get out of the 
sand.” The men were glad to hear this, for they were 
tired. 

After supper that night, the merchant said, “You may 
as well throw away nearly all the water and the firewood. 
By to-morrow we shall be in the city. Yoke the oxen and 
start on.” 

Then the pilot took his place at the head of the line. 
But, instead of sitting up and guiding the drivers, he lay 
down in the wagon on the cushions. Soon he was fast 
asleep, because he had not slept for many nights, and the 
light had been so strong in the daytime that he had not 
slept well then. 

All night long the oxen went on. Near daybreak, the 
pilot awoke and looked at the last stars fading in the 
light. “Halt!”’ he called to the drivers. “We are in 
the same place where we were yesterday. The oxen must 
have turned about while I slept.” 

They unyoked the oxen, but there was no water for them 
to drink. They had thrown away the water that was 
left the night before. So the men spread the awning over 
the carts, and the oxen lay down, tired and thirsty. The 
men, too, lay down, saying, “The wood and the water are 
gone—we are lost.” 

But the merchant said to himself, “This is no time for 
me to sleep. I must find water. The oxen cannot go on 
if they do not have water to drink. The men must have 
water. They cannot cook the rice unless they have the 
water. If we give up, we shall all be lost!” 


On and on he walked, keeping close watch of the ground. 
At last he saw a tuft of grass. “There must be water 
somewhere below, or that grass would not be there,” he 
said. 


He ran back, shouting to the men, “Bring the spade and 
the hammer!” 

They jumped up, and ran with him to the spot where 
the grass grew. They began to dig, and by and by they 
struck a rock and could dig no farther. Then the merchant 
jumped down into the bole and put his ear to the rock. 
“T hear water running under this rock,” he called to them. 
We must not give up!” Then the merchant came out 
of the hole and said to the serving lad, “ My boy, if you give 
up, we are lost! You go down and try!” 

The boy stood up straight and raised the hammer high 

(Continued on page 565) 





FREE 
10-Day Tube 


Note Coupon 


Maybe your teeth 
are gloriously clear, 
simply clouded with 
a film coat. Make 
this remarkable test 
and find out. 


Dazzling 


Here is the quick, 
new way dentists 
are widely urging 


Make this unique 
test. Give your 
teeth high polish, 
and fresh new color 
simply by remov- 
ing the dingy film 
that coats them 
and invites decay 
and gum troubles. 


HIS offers you a simple, 
scientific test—one judged 
the most remarkable of all dental 
tests. 
It will bring out qualities in 
*your teeth you do not realize 
they have. In a short time 
you can work a transformation 
in their color and their luster. 
Modern science has evolved 
a new and radically different 
method which successfully re- 
moves the dingy film that im- 
perils healthy teeth and gums. 
Simply send the coupon. 
Don’t think your teeth are 
naturally “off color” or dull. 
This will prove they are not. 


Film—the enemy of beauti- 

ful teeth and healthy gums 
Run your tongue across your 
teeth, and you will feel a film 

. a viscous coat that covers 

them. 

That film is an enemy to your 
teeth—and your gums. You 
must remove it. 


| I FREE Mal if Papsadgal 


| THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 


Dept. 37, 1104 S. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, iil., U.S. A 








It clings to teeth, gets into 


crevices and stays. It absorbs 
discolorations and gives your 
teeth that cloudy, “‘off color” 
look. Germs by the millions 
breed in it, and they, with 
tartar, are a chief cause of 
pyorrhea. 


New methods remove it. 
And Firm the Gums 


Now, in a new-type denti- 
frice called Pepsodent, dental 
science has discovered ‘@ffective 
combatants. Their action is to 
curdle the film and remo ve it, 
then to firm the gums. 

Ordinary methods fail in 
these results. 





Harsh, gritty substances are _ 


judged dangerous to enamel. 

Thus the world has turned, 
largely on dental advice, to 
this new method. 

A few days’ use will prove its 
power beyond all doubt. 

Mail the coupon. A 10-day 
tube will be sent you free. 





Tne New-Day Quality Dentifrice 
Endorsed by World's Dental Authorities 
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Two Drawing Problems for Intermediate Grades 
Elsa Steward Clark, Illinois 


As a supervisor it has always seemed to me that the 
really successful drawing problem was the one that allowed 
the slow child to finish creditably and yet had possibilities 
enough for the talented child to elaborate. 

Such is the case with these problems for October for 
the intermediate grades. We are all becoming increasingly 
familiar with the roadside stand.. Work it out as it is seen 
in your particular locality. This may be carried out in 


almost any medium or a combination of mediums such as 
water colors and paper cutting. 

The Hallowe’en street light picture may be the plain bold 
design illustrated, or with detail put in the street scene, 
may be more elaborate. Color ‘suggestions are: Sky, 
gray or blue; buildings, black; Jack-o'-lanterns, orange, 
with red features, and the posts light gray. If windows 
are shown in the buildings, they should be orange. 


AS \ 












































TWO OCTOBER DRAWING PROBLEMS FOR 


THE 


INTERMEDIATE GRADES. 



























the final results of the 
Borden 
Health Contest 


A national health contest to help teachers overcome 
malnutrition and promote better health among school 
children— 


Prizes for the classes showing the greatest improve- 
ment in weight and health during a specified period— 


This was the plan launched last winter by the Borden 
Company. 

Teachers all over the country, struggling with the 
problem of malnutrition, hastened to enroll classes of 
underweight children—in rural and city schools alike. 


For twelve weeks all these children received regular 
instruction in proper health habits and correct diet. In 
addition, they were given a daily feeding of Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk. For this food—pure country milk com- 
bined with sugar—has been proved by long experience 
to be a splendid weight and health builder. It is espe- 
cially valuable for school use, because it can be bought 
economically in large quantities, keeps perfectly, is easy 
to serve al is absolutely safe and clean. 


Records of each child’s daily health habits and 
weekly weight gains were kept conscientiously and sent 
to the Sesion Company every month. 


The results in figures—carefully checked and verified 
—tell only half the story. The best evidence of the 
value of the contest is found in the enthusiastic letters 
from teachers that have come pouring in to the Borden 
Company. All the contestants—regardless of whether 
or not they won a prize—declared the contest an 
unqualified success. 


They report not only marked gains in weight—the 
most reliable index of health—but improved appear- 
ance, happier dispositions and greatly increased mental 
ability among the children. 

The youngsters themselves entered heart and soul 
into the contest—practised their health habits faithfully 
and drank Eagle Brand with real relish. 
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Ww I N N E R Ss Average” } 

Nember weight gain } 

School Teacher inclass perweek || 

South Salem School Miss Rae Webb 15 1.695 ibs. | 

Salem, Va. | 
Bedford High School Mes. Alexander Millar 28 1.076 

Bedford, Va. ; 

Clifton Public School Mrs. Betty S. Smith 12 1.041 


Clifton, Texas 

Walkers Basin School Miss Elizabeth Wood 10 1.016 
Kern County, Calif. 

Austin High School Mrs. T. I. Minter 10 0.941 
Austin, Texas 

Deutschburg School Miss Elizabeth Drake 10 875 
Palacios, Texas 


Serafina School Miss Leona M. Gerk 10 -..856 
Serafina, New Mexico 

Jenkinjones Graded School Miss PhyllisC. Mitcliell 12 831 
Jenkinjones, W. Va. 

Inglenook School Mrs. Mae G. Thrasher 12 789 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Handsboro High School Mrs. W. H. Hoyle 10 775 
Handsboro, Miss. 


A prize of $200.00 was awarded to each of the above schools, 
and a prize of $100.00 to each of the teachers for her individual effort. 


The following received Honorable Mention for the splendid results 
they achieved: 


HONORABLE MENTION Average |} 
School Teocher > fry 


Fairfields School 
Baton Rouge, La. 

Vineyard Haven School Miss MargaretHinckley 12 697 
Vineyard Haven, Mass. 

WarrenCo. TrainingSchool Miss M. H. Hawkins 15 -668 
Wise, North Carolina 

Glenside School Miss B. BE. Spohn 10 637 


MissM.RobertaNesbit 10 0.766 Ibs. 


Neuffer School Miss VernaHumphries 10 508 
Bennettsvillé, S. C. 


Cokesbury School Mrs.C.T.MocCathern 10 483 
Lebanon, N. J. ; 

M. W. Gibbs School Mrs. E. J. Brown 10 A79 
Little Rock, Ark. 

School No. 7, Grant Miss Alice Stewart 10 .447 


Passaic, N. J. 
Sacred Heart Schoo 

Sioux City, lowa 
Finchville School 
Finchville, Ky. 


Sister M. Dulcissima 12 430 
Mrs. Bessie Howell 10 2422 


Neen . 
i 


Parents—delighted at the almost immediate improve- 
ment—became intensely interested and cooperated will- 
ingly. Many of them continued the good work at home 
through the summer and have requested a health program 
in the schools this coming year. In many homes Eagle 
Brand has become a part of the household diet. 


School boards and townspeople—skeptical at first—were com- 
pletely won over to the idea, once they saw the unmistakable 
improvement in the children’s health and school work. 


Other schools—which did not enter the contest—now plan to 
make this health program a regular part of their curriculum. 

Now—at the beginning of a new school year—is the time to 
start health education in your school. 

Send for Nutrition and Health, the valuable handbook used by 
all the teachers in the contest. It gives you all the information 
you need to organize and carry on such work—including a com- 
plete set of 20 practical lessons for health and nutrition classes. 
It also contains important malnutrition data, height and weight 
charts, and detailed information about Eagle Brand and how to 
serve it for school use. 


Every teacher needs this book. Mail us 
the coupon below for your copy—to- 
gether with other useful health program 
material. The Borden Company, 629 
Borden Building, 350 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 





THE BORDEN COMPANY 
629 Borden Building, 350 Madison Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 

Please send me your Health 
Program material. 
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II 


Blanche Bulifant McFarland, Colorado 


A Study in Addition 


Thorndike has defined the work of the elementary school 
with regard to its arithmetic obligation as being 


1 To teach 

a The meanings of numbers. 

b The nature of our system of decimal notation. 

c The meanings of addition, subtraction, multiplica- 
tion, division. 

d The nature and relations of certain common 
measures. 

2 To secure 

a Ability to add, subtract, multiply and divide with 
integers, common and decimal fractions, and 
denominate numbers. 

b Ability to apply the knowledge and power repre- 
sented in a under 1, and a under 2 in solving 
problems. 

c Certain specific abilities to solve problems concern- 
ing percentage, interest and other common oc- 
currences in business life. 


This means that, along with the developing of a number 
sense, and the supplying of number tools and language 
with which to exercise that number sense, there must be a 
working knowledge of the system of decimal notation, of 
the four fundamental processes, of the practical use of 
denominate numbers, with the ability to apply these to 
arithmetical demands such as may arise in life. 

When pupils enter the fourth grade, they are supposed 
to have had much work for the developing of the number 
sense, for the acquiring of a working knowledge of the use 
of arithmetical tools and arithmetical language, a partial 
knowledge of the decimal system of notation, with at least 
some degree of skill in addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
and short division, with the application of all such knowl- 
edge to problem solving. 

We regard long division as the subject to be taught and 
emphasized in the fourth grade, common fractions and at 
least an introduction to decimals in the fifth grade, a com- 
pleted study of decimals, with application to certain per- 
centages and interest problems in the sixth grade. This 
sounds like a fairly easy program in each grade, and it would 
be, if it were not for the work that must still be done with 
the four fundamental processes—with integers, as well as 
with common fractions, decimals, and denominate num- 
bers. But this must be done—always it will have to be 
done. Each grade of necessity will always be obligated to 


1 Weed out errors left over from preceding grades. 

2 Expand the child’s number sense by enriching his 
number relationships, meanwhile extending his knowledge 
of number facts. 

3 Make sure of number responses and stabilize number 
habits to the greatest possible degree. 


For, briefly summarizing, whatever the elementary school 
may or may not do for its pupils in the realm of numbers, 
of arithmetic, it will have failed in this part of its program 
unless it sends children into junior high school equipped 
with knowledge of the four fundamentals, with ability to 
use these fundamentals with accuracy, and with a reason- 
able degree of speed. This is the “minimum essential”’ of 
the elementary school’s responsibility in arithmetic. 

The social, as well as the sociological, nature of arithmetic 
has received much attention within the past decade. The 
searchlight of research has been turned upon the life values 
of the subject. The most recent surveys in this field are 
interesting and enlightening, and point the way our efforts 
should take. On one point these surveys are emphatically 


agreed: an astonishingly large part of all the number situa- 
tions called for in after-school life involve addition. 

Had you thought of addition as so important? Have 
you taught addition as a process that is fundamental, and 
therefore not to be taken for granted, but as something that 
is to go with the pupil all of his life as one of his most valu- 
able arithmetical assets? When your pupils have come to 
you, have you taken it for granted that of course they know 
how to add? They may not do it well, but— Yet we can 
have no assurance that they will add rapidly and correctly 
in after life unless they can do so now. 


Addition Analyzed 


A number of educators and a number of schools have 
worked out detailed analyses of the fundamental processes. 
The analysis of addition given here is based on the study 
made in the Waukesha schools. We learn that the knowl- 
edge required for addition includes the following: 


1 The 100 addition combinations—to know them, to 
be able to use them unerringly and without delay. 

2 Ability to apply these combinations to higher dec- 
ades. In grades below the fourth, the child has probably 
learned 2 

3 
Does he now know 22 72 102 with equal ease? 
3 3 3 

3 The meaning of the addition sign. 

4 The meaning of these terms: addition, sum, add, 
addend, carrying. 

5 That in writing an example, units must be placed 
under units, tens under tens, etc. 

6 When adding, begin at the right and work toward the 
left. 

7 That unit figures must be added to unit figures in a 
column, tens to tens, etc. This includes the ability to keep 
one’s place in the column. 

8 Ability to add a seen to a thought-of number. In 
adding 7 

5 


-, the child sees both numbers; he adds a seen 
number to a seen number. In adding 


—, he sees 5 and 6, and so adds two 
seen numbers together. But he does not see the 11 which 
he must add to 2—he must add a seen and a thought-of 
number together. In the adding of long columns of figures, - 
this becomes a severe test, since all along the pupil must 
keep in his immediate consciousness, in his mind’s eye, the 
result of each addition until the next is made. 

9 Ability to treat zeros in a column. It is one thing 
for a child to know 7 
0 

-, quite another thing for him to 


know what he is to do with 27 308 
30 or 256 
42 370 


10 Ability to treat with empty spaces in a column. 
85 85 
15 5 
33 is much more easily handled than 33 


(Continued on page 562) 
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Pass Any Examination 


Smith’s “Redente 
Review 


Books 


the Regents of New York 


The 
othe each examination. is it 

qrosens are we topics 
books SUITABLE FO CLASS USE ahha TE 
SE AMIRATION PAPERS at the end of the books. 


or review work in nearly every school in N 
Foch Siete and in the best po oy every onto te 


_ 47 SUBJECTS 
estions, each subject 40 cents. 
ers, each subject 40 cents. 
an * hy copies, 124%. Discount. 
. OF more Discount 
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A NEW MENTAL ARITHMETIC 
“ By C. S. Palmer, B.L. 
ALMER’S MENTAL ARITHMETIC 
-~ | to meet = anee chit special ‘oh o- 
sixth, seventh and ei grades. Classes 
study this book thoroughly need have 3 fear of he 
tests in any examinations. 


Price, 30 cents each; 6 i more . 
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HOW TO TEACH DRAWING 


This book tells the teacher how to proceed from 
to day. What to have pupils do. What cates 
ask. t answers to require. 
We have just added a chapter of Color to this book 
with at the bottom of each page for the use 
i aeepact tations. Pet 
complete work, —— ag —_ laa 





SEAT WORK 
By Elizabeth Merrick Knipp, B.S. 


The latest and best B W i 
50 LANGUAGE SHEETS ees 


50 DRAWING SHEETS 
Size of Sheet, 344 x 5—Colored. Illustrated. 
» 25 cents per set of 50; 5 sets $1.00 
uae your pupils busy and they will give you no 


F 


SPECIAL OFFER 


To introduce this work we will send the fi 
sets, postpaid, upon receipt of 50 cents in —_— 





REPORT CARD 


These cards are arranged for keeping record 
the standing of your pupils for each review during the 





For any of the above books, address 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, Dept. A 
117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 





DRAPER’S 
“SANITARY” 
SHADES 


Regulate the Light 
Sun Ventilation 


MANY STYLES 
COTTON DUCK 
Will not check, crack or 
pin-hole 


PLEASE SEND US 
YOUR INQUIRIES 





LUTHER O. DRAPER 


Indiana 


Spiceland 








Group Work in Reading 


(Continued from page 525) 


tree ™ lion song 
tall shaggy beautiful 
short hairy lovely 
little fierce sweet 
large ferocious loud 
alive wild noisy 
dead terrible quiet 
round tawny short 
smooth yellow lively 
rough wild martial 
shady tricky horrid 


These words should be arranged in mixed 
order and taught as previously explained. 





Your First School 
(Continued from page 533) 


a position of national importance. Inspire 
them to climb, and to enjoy their success and 
be sensible enough to realize that the mass 
never reaches the top of the first range of 
foot-hills. 

Do not be discouraged if you see nine-tenths 
of your pupils in the level stretches of the green 
valley. If you teach them to be honest, 
earnest and conscientious, to be industrious 
and clean-minded, loyal to their country and 
their flag, you have done your duty. 





A House for the Toy 
Village 
(Continued from page 537) 


windows or, at least, the doors may really be 
opened every morning to let fresh air in, 
some child may even pretend he has opened 
the windows. Talks on cleanliness of the 
house at all times aid in keeping illness away, 
screening the doors and windows to keep out 
flies, proper disposal of refuse and garbage, 
destroying mice and rats, as they carry 
disease, and other ideas pertaining to health. 
Some morning have a tiny quarantine sign 
on the door and use the health period to 
explain how this law is a benefit to the com- 
munity in checking a possible epidemic. 





Six Hundred Ways to Curl Hair 


Six hundred patents for new devices to meet 
the age-old desire of women for curly hair have 
been issued by the United States Patent Office. 
These devices include methods of waving hair 
by means of hot air and steam, by ironing, by 
combs and curlers, and by permanent-waving 
machines. ; 

The first American patent for curling hair 
was issued in 1857 to a man named Lewis, who 
perfected an iron heated by plunging it in hot 
water. 





O come all you goblins and pixies and gnomes, 
Come to my shop in the dell, 

See all the dresses and smart little suits 
I’ve spread on the counter to sell. 


I’ve dresses of purple and silver and blue, 
I’ve gowns made of pale amethyst, 
I’ve frocks trimmed with baby stars caught 
from the sky, 
And some made of sweet morning mist. 


I’ve quaint little suits made in yellow and 
brown, 
And hats all to match, with a feather, 
I’ve tunics embroidered with blackberry leaves, 
And capes for the dull winter weather. 


So come all you goblins and pixies and gnomes, 
Come to my shop in the dell, 
You'll love all the tunics and brave little suits 
Spread out on my counter to sell! 
—Enid Blyton 
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ONLY 25c 


For Complete Stove 
Including Handy Extinguisher and 
Can of Sterno Canned Heat 


When you wake late and the school bell is only a few 
minutes off, you still have time to enjoy your hot coffee, 
eggs and cereal—when you cook with Sterno. 

Boils, broils, fries perfectly. 

Use it everywhere, for every purpose. Use it in the 
bedroom, bathroom, dining-room, kitchen, office, school, 
camping, on auto trips—the handy, portable kitchen. 
Send this ad and 25 cents to the Sterno Corporation, 
9 East 37th St., New York City, Dept. 312, and we 


will send you stove outfit prepaid. 
CANNED 


STERNO ‘tear 


Sterno is m’f'd under US. Gov't permit for use only as ue 
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Dillon Montana 
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Arithmetic in the Intermediate Grades 
(Continued from page 560) 

11 What to do with the answer after adding a column 
of figures the sum of which is less than 10. 

12 Just how to go on with the next column of figures, 
when the condition noted in 11 is true. 

13 What to do with the answer, and how to write it 
correctly into the sum, when a result of 10 or more than 10 
has been obtained after adding a column. 

14 Just how to go on with the next column of figures 
when the condition noted in 13 is true—that is, how to 
carry. 

15 Ability to keep the number to be carried in mind 
until added into the next column. 

16 Just what to do when one column necessitates carry- 
ing, the next column does not, or vice versa. 

17 Ability to correctly place numbers in the sum. 

18 Checking results. 


Determining Addition Weaknesses 


The trial and error method of teaching is as out of favor 
as the old-time “groaning table” method of serving a dinner. 
One does not seat people at a table bearing several meats, 
various vegetables, salads, desserts, etc., with the under- 
stood, though not voiced, invitation to “take it or leave it,” 
as each one may see fit. No more does the teacher daily 
put before her class a hodge-podge of information on the 
“take it or leave it” principle, and no more does the dis- 
criminating teacher advance from day to day, even with 
the best organized subject matter, without attempting to 
find out what her class needs, what each individual of the 
class needs, and then planning her work so as to meet these 
needs. 

In the September article, much attention was given to 
the automatization of the one hundred addition combina- 
tions. A teacher is perfectly sure in taking it for granted 
that any class that comes to her, whether a fourth, fifth, or 
sixth grade, needs this work. To what extent the class 
needs it will soon be revealed by the work she does with 
them, and she will proceed accordingly. 

For the rest, as a part of the “get acquainted” program, 
it is well to give a carefully planned test in addition early 
in the session. If available, and if it will not interfere 
with the regular testing program, one of the standardized 
tests may be given. For most teachers that is not practi- 
cable, hence the following test is offered as a type of test 
that may well serve for this purpose. 


Addition Test 


1 9 6 94+24+6= 10 128 
+4 364 
— 75 

9 

2 54 7 43 31 
+9 +63 402 

..,. 2 8 35 11 239 
+24 82 340 
— — 561 

672 

4 43 9 67 783 
+3 3 894 
— 20 905 

14 116 

5 8+?=11 _ — 

12 34+3= 15 $3.24 

é 
13 3+i+i= 16 Add: 7} 
63 
14 $1.05+$2.76= 17 Add: 63 
9% 
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18 Find the sum of 43 and 7}. 
19 Find the sum of 2.06, 37, 12.572. 
20 Given the addends 343, 805, 72; find the sum. 


A comparison of this test with the Woody Scale and other 
similar scales and tests may raise a question as to the 
degree of difficulty. But let me emphasize these points: 
the difficulty is graded, passing by easy stages from the 
simple combinations to the harder types; it is inclusive 
embracing, for the most part, in easy numbers to handle, 
practically all addition forms; and as its purpose is to fur- 
nish the basis for diagnosing addition needs, it must of 
necessity be varied in form and inclusive of the knowledge 
and abilities and skills called for in adequate addition 
practice. Verbal problems, as such, are purposely omitted, 
since such problems involve other elements of comprehen- 
sion. 

This test is meant for fourth, fifth and sixth grades, but 
it is not expected that fourth grade children will even at- 
tempt examples in it; certainly it would be an exceptional 
fourth grade child that would make one hundred per cent 
on it. Perhaps even few fifth grade children will do that. 


Giving the Test 


If it is not practicable to furnish mimeographed copies of 
the test to the class, have it copied from the board or from 
dictation, and the copy checked for correctness. It is best 
to let some time elapse between the copying of the test and 
the taking of it—perhaps part of the day, perhaps a whole 
day. Then, when ready to give the test, make this state- 
ment: “This is an addition test. It is not a speed test. 
You will be allowed twenty minutes in which to work as 
many of these addition examples as you can. Ready! 
Go!” 

A very effective way to present such a test to any one of 
the three classes in question is to reverse the order of the 
examples, call it an “addition ladder” (see Thorndike), and 
set each pupil the problem of climbing as far up the ladder 
as he can in the allotted twenty minutes. 

While the children are at work on the test, the teacher 
should take position at some vantage point and observe the 
behavior of each child as “tapping out” combinations, or 
“nodding” them; .for counting on fingers; for such as 
beginning at the wrong place, etc. Make careful notation 
of all such discoveries, 


Studying the Results 
Check papers for correct answers. 
Tabulate results in two columns: (1) number of examples 
attempted; (2) number of examples correct. To make 
these results directly available, it is well to make a chart. 


Pupil Chart—Results of Addition Test 














Pupils 123456789 10 11 12 13 |At- Cor- 

Etc. |tempted | rect 
Abel, Sam leecececetcecocec ese | BiB 
Bt, Gee lececceecéeccécc €cé ce | BD 15 
Brown, John |cccccceccxe x ec | 1 14 





Etc., for each member of the class 
—which, for definiteness, let us 
suppose to be 30 











No. times 


| 30 30 30 30 30 
attempted 





Per cent of 
correct answers | 


| 100 100 95 80 





Such a chart gets what may be called the gross results 
of the test in such form that the teacher has no difficulty 
in determining (1) just how far as a whole the class can be 
depended on; (2) which examples have proved difficult for 
(Continued on page 564) 
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An All-American 


Hallowe’en 
(Continued from page 543) 


laws in every way, for they were made for me. 
I will honor them as I honor the laws of my 
father and mother. I am an American. 

6 We are gentlemen, not toughs nor row- 
dies. By the wy! we keep we are judged. 
If we are seen in lawless company, with boys 
and girls who do lawless things, we will be 
blamed for doing these same things. As we 
have no proof of our innocence, we suffer. 

7 Wecan all be special police, a help to the 
enforcers of the law. We cannot only be-a 
power for good in our neighborhood, by watch- 
ing out for our own actions, but we can take 
responsibility toward others. We who have 
smaller brothers and sisters can see that they, 
also, do the right thing. I will do my part. 
Will you? 

8 Iam an American. I love my country 
and am proud that it belongs to me. I will do 
nothing to disgrace myself as an American 
citizen. I will never injure the property of 
others, nor will I allow others to do so. In all 
ways, to the best of my ability, I will conduct 
myself as an American should. 

9 I must not do any harm to things which 
do not belong to me. I am a law-abiding 
American. I scorn to do anything which will 
brand me a coward, a rowdy or a vandal. I 
love my country and will uphold her laws. 


This program closed with the salute to the 
flag and the singing of ‘‘ America the Beautiful” 
and “America.” The rest of the time was 
spent in pulling down the curtains, lighting all 
the Jack-o’-lanterns that had been brought to 
school and telling stories. 

Some time afterward letters of thanks were 
sent from the police to the schools compli- 
menting them on the results secured. 

The keynote of a quiet Hallowe’en outside is 
lots of fun within. My father taught me that 
when I was a little girl. Without inviting any 
guests, he prepared a regular Hallowe’en party 
in the cellar. There were to be stunts, games, 
and refreshments. Several of my little friends 
came to call for me to go out. These he sent 
down with me into the cellar. As for himself, 
he hid behind the lilac bushes. Soon several 
mischievous boys came around, bent on 
trouble. 

Very quietly they crept up on the piazza 
and more quietly my father crept after them. 
Just as they were about to ring the bell, he 
pounced upon them. Tucking one under each 
arm, he started for the cellar, calling for the 
others to follow. They knew my father pretty 
well, so were not wholly afraid of him, although 
it must have been a rather spooky feeling to be 
carried into that dark cellar. Before the even- 
ing was over, half the children in the neighbor- 
hood were there, having a most wonderful time. 

I had occasion to prove it myself this last 
year. I was running a small party for my 
sister, when eight or nine small boys started 
some excitement outside. We stood it as long 
as we could, then I went out and invited them 
all inside. A more completely abashed and 
astonished group you could not imagine. We 
let them stay about three-quarters of an hour, 
fe! them well and sent them off, very grateful 
and subdued. 

Hallowe’en should be a night of fun, but it 
should be supervised fun. The teacher can do 
much to create an atmosphere of law and order’ 





Scratch for Your Living 


Professor C. Grant Robertson, of Birming- 
ham University, England, recently visited the 
United States. One of his statements in regard 
to education, in which he is vitally interested, 
follows: “The heavy endowments of many of 
the American universities and other institu- 
tions of learning are, in a measure, a handicap. 
A chicken is healthier if it has to scratch for a 
living. So is a.college. So is an individual.” 
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Plays in verse for children 





LITTLE ROBIN STAY-BEHIND 


The book of plays for which you have been looking. Something suitable 
for your children to give each month. Cunning silhouette pictures add 
to the book’s charm for the little ones. 


FOLK SONGS OF POLAND 


Edited by FLORENCE Hupson BotsFrorD 
With its gay Polish cover, this little book of singable tunes will win a 
warm place in your children’s affections. 


$1.75 


By KATHARINE LEE BATES 


$ .75 











SCHOOL CLASSICS 





Bright and interesting. 


Eight cents each, postpaid. Seventy-five cents per dozen. No 
order received for less than one dozen. 


To read well one must read widely. Nowhere is this more apparent than in 
the schoolroom. A book constantly in hand soon loses interest, while another, 
with practically the same vocabulary, brings fresh ideas and is vigorously at- 
tacked by the busy, inquisitive minds. 


Get a supply. The cost is slight. 
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FIRST GRADE 


2 Esop’s Fables 
73 Buds 
74 What Annie Saw 
77 Flower Friends. 
143 Babes of the Woods 
144 Babes of the Meadow 


SECOND GRADE 


75 Roots and Stems 

87 Legends of the Springtime 
185 Robinson Crusoe. 

190 Children of History. 

196 Legends of the Springtime 


THIRD GRADE 


9 Story of Bryant 
26 Story of Israel Putnam 
35 Story of Lowell 
42 Story of Whittier 
43 
46 


% 


Story of Cooper 

The Boston Tea Party 
61 Story of Hawthorne 
62 Story of Morse 
63 Story of Louisa Alcott 
64 Story of Watt 
68 Story of the Norsemen 
69 Puss in Boots 
81 Story of Cyrus W. Field 





101 Stories of the Revolution 
120 The Liberty Bell 


FOURTH GRADE 


89 Story of Longfellow 

105 Stories and Rhymes of Birdland 

125 Selections from Longfellow 
Poems for Intermediate Grade. All fa- 
vorites from the most beloved of Ameri- 
can bards. They include The Village 
Blacksmith, The Old Clock on the Stairs, 
and others. 

193 Joan of Arc 


FIFTH GRADE 


24 The Miraculous Pitcher 

92 Story of Audubon 

98 Story of Thomas Jefferson 
102 Story of Nathan Hale. (Map) 
131 Admiral Farragut 


SIXTH GRADE 


32 King of the Golden River. (Ruskin) 
55 John Gilpin and Other Poems 

67 Thanatopsis and Other Poems 

93 Great Stone Face. (Hawthorne) 

94 The Snow-Image. (Hawthorne) 








234 Boylston St., Boston 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


221 Fourth Ave., New York 


2457 Prairie Ave., Chicago 
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Arithmetic-in the Intermediate:Grades 
' (Continued from page 562) 

each child; (3) which examples have proved difficult for 
the class as a whole. 

A more detailed study is now in order. With the points 
as. to the knowledge required for arithmetic in mind (the 
first seventeen of these points, since no special emphasis is 
placed upon checking in such a test as this), study the missed 
problems of each pupil to find out just what his difficulties 
are. In many instances, the teacher may not be able to 
decide just what caused the error, or failure to go on; 
individual study, the teacher observing, testing the pupil 
with similar examples, should come as follow-up work. 

As the teacher satisfies herself as to addition strength and 
weakness of each pupil, she keeps in the portion of her note- 
book set aside for this purpose some such record as this: 


Addition Difficulties 


Mary Ha-ard Not certain where to begin—sometimes 
at top of column, sometimes at bottom; tries to add large 
numbers first; imperfect knowledge of combinations; zero 
difficulties; trouble with carrying. 

James Howard Careless; skips about; fails to keep 
place; adds first column correctly, but fails to add second 
or third column correctly. 

And so on, for every pupil who fails to work addition 
without at least a fair degree of accuracy. 

A summarization of outstanding difficulties in the class 
will prove a further help to the teacher. Perhaps such a 


summary may convince the teacher that the chief causes of 
error are 


Carelessness. 

Insufficient memory span. 

The confusing of columns. 

Carrying wrong number. 

Lack of ready recognition of combinations. 


or Whe 


Corrective Work 


The teacher is now at the core of her problem. After 
this, her work is first to teach the correct form or process 
needed, and then to give drill, drill, drill—intelligent, speci- 
alized drill— planned to meet the specific needs thus made 
evident. These suggestions have proved helpful to many. 


1 Bring pupils to a conviction that only the examples 
solved correctly will be considered as “worked.” Stress 
accuracy. 

2 Consider the time element, but always in relation 
and subordinated to accuracy. 

3 Give heed to the checking of addition results. Lead 
pupils into self-examination and a sense of responsibility— 
each for his own progress. ~ 

4 Consistently carry forward the automatization of 
the 100 combinations. 

5 Work out and collect sets of drill exercises for the 


overcoming of each specific weakness. Here are a few type 
drilis: 


a For the decades: 
(1) 9 19 59 109 (2) 41 
+5 +5 +5 +5 33 


To use (2), write it on the board; have each figure in 
the right-hand column added, in turn, to every 
number in the two left-hand columns; then, erase 
the figures in the tens columns, substitute other 
numbers, and add as before. 
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b. For insufficient memory span, begin with a few 
nugnbers in a column, have pupil add silently, give 
the result, check orally; then, lengthen the col- 
umn as his strength increases. 


c To correct confusing of columns, make certain of 
short single columns, then of long single columns. 
Pass to short double columns, first without carry- 
ing, then with carrying. Gradually increase the 
length of the columns. Pass to short, three- 
column examples, etc. 


d_ For zero troubles, note the zero combinations; give 
heed to the writing of 0 as a result when the sum of 
the column is 40, 70, etc.; give columns with 
zeros in all possible positions, for study, for drill— 
first one zero, then with zeros sprinkled generously 
throughout the numbers used. 


But to the ingenious teacher each difficulty will no 
doubt call forth some line of procedure. For the rest, it 
is a matter of drill. 





Group Reading in Intermediate 


Grades 


Grace L. Georges, New York 


The following method of group reading has been found 
the most effective and successful way of producing good 
oral reading: 


The class is divided into five groups or clubs composed of 
readers with varying ability. Each club has a captain. 
The captain is given a section by the teacher and then 
assigns a certain portion of the lesson to each member of his 
group, the amount varying with the power of the individual. 
Here good use is made of the dictionary. Each captain 
with the aid of his group looks up the unfamiliar words 
and writes them on the blackboard in a given space. In 
case of a dispute between the captain and any of the mem- 
bers of his group as to pronunciation or meaning, the 
captain refers to the teacher. Fifteen or twenty should be 
sufficient for this preparation. 

Geographical readers, as Carpenter’s or |Chamberlain’s 
“How We are Fed,” or “How We are Clothed,” etc., 
furnish excellent material. Each group may use a different 
set of books or several groups may use the same kind. 

In the afternoon the oral reading takes place. Each 
group passes to the front of the room and the remainder of 
the class forms the audience. It is now up to each pupil to 
make himself understood, as he is fully aware his listeners 
are without books. Ata signal from the captain the reading 
begins. Before this, however, he calls attention to the list 
of difficult words on the blackboard referring to his group. 
As each pupil concludes reading, the captain criticises him 
on these four points, namely: position, voice, words and 
expression. For instance: Your position, voice and words 
were good; you could improve your expression. In case 
the captain misjudges, he is called to account by any member 
of the class, the class then taking a vote. It is surprising 
what excellent judgment is displayed by the captains, 
seldom varying from that of the teacher. Each pupil is 
given a score which is voted upon by the class—ten being 
the highest score attainable. We allow 1 for position, 2 fo1 
voice, 3 for words, and 4 for expression. The group receiv- 
ing the highest score wins. This creates much interest, 
good attention and keen competition and to my mind is th« 
secret of its success. The teacher is not in evidence and the 
work becomes socialized. 

While the idea of group reading is not new, this manner 01 
conducting it may be. It can be used most successfully in 
fourth, fifth or sixth grades. 
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TEACHERS! 


Read This and 
Act Quickly 


In October we will furnish fifty thou- 
sand 35c tooth brushes at only 


10c 


EACH 


For School Children Only 


These are our full size rotary tooth brushes, 
sold the world over at 35 cents, with the ex- 
ception that the children’s tooth brushes are 
made with different colored handles 








We want children to know the value of the 
NORTH RIDGE Tooth Brush. 


It requires an up and down rotating motion 
of the brush to clean teeth thoroughly. 
Common sense, isn’t it? Don’t all cavities of 
the teeth extend up and down? Our Rotary 
Tooth Brush penetrates between the teeth 
because it is “brush” all around, and cleans 
the teeth according to dentists’ instructions. 


The North Ridge Rotary Tooth Brush is 
easily kept clean and sanitary. The bristles 
are guaranteed not to come out. 


Dr. Herman H. Bundesen, Health Commis- 
sioner of Chicago, said (Chicago Tribune, 
June 16) that sixty to seventy per cent of 
Chicago children have defective teeth—in seri- 
ous need of attention. This being true, we 
will give 50,000 school children a chance to 
keep their teeth clean for 10 cents. 


Most any child can bring his teacher 10 cents, 
So you can collect the full amount and send it 
with your order. We will ship only to teachers 
who give the name of the president of the 
school board and who order not less than 
twenty-five brushes. All orders will be filled 
until our supply of 50,000 is exhausted. 


Give the children a chance to buy a tooth 
rush at less than wholesale cost while they 
asi. Get your order in at once before the 
50,000 supply for introductory purposes is 
exhausted. 





NORTH RIDGE BRUSH CO. 


Dept. B. Freeport, III. 








The Lollypop Enters 
School 


(Continued from page 547) 


inches wide by 4 inches long. Fold one of the 
lengthwise ends back one-half inch. Now 
paste the two short ends together. Cut a 
fringe 4 inch deep on upper edge and draw 
together and fasten a string or wire around it. 
The fringe forms a pompon or tassel. Place 
hat in place over one ear of cat. 

Paste a pumpkin face or Jack-o’-lantern on 
the fourth lollypop as in Number 2. Now cut 
a strip on crosswise of black crepe paper 1 inch 
wide and long enough to make a knot and tie 
around the neck of this lollypop. 

Using orange crepe paper, make a hat like 
above. 

After the four lollypops have been dressed, a 
fence was made as illustrated, using black art 
paper 16 inches long by 4 inches wide. Fasten 
meat skewers or sucker sticks behind the posts 
of fence and insert in button molds to form 
standards. 

Make several of these fences and place 
around the room. Group the disguised lolly- 
pops around the fence, as illustrated, forming 
part of the Hallowe’en decorations and each 
child may be presented with one of these favors 
at the close of school. 





The Story Teller 


(Continued from page 557) 


above his head and hit the rock as hard as ever 
he could. He would not give in. They must 
be saved. Down came the hammer. This 
time the rock broke. The boy had barely 
time to get out of the well before it was full of 
cool water. The men drank as if they could 
never get enough, then they watered the oxen 
and bathed. 

Then they split up their extra yokes and 
axles, built a fire and cooked their rice. Feel- 
ing better, they rested through the day. 
They set up a flag on the well for travelers 
to see. 

At sundown they started on again, and the 
next morning reached the city, where they sold 
the goods and then returned home. 


For fear that the boy or girl may gain the 
idea that success is only attainable out in the 
world, use Russell Conwell’s “Acres of Dia- 
monds,” found in “Literature and Living,” IT. 
Along with this, another story, “St. Martin’s 
Summer,” found in “Stories for the Story 
Hour,” Marzails, will emphasize the thought 
that one does not have to go out into the world 
to be a success, one doesn’t even have to go 
away from home. 





The following newspaper item is issued from 
Trenton, New Jersey: 

“Commissioner of Education, John Enright, 
to-day submitted to the State Board of Edu- 
cation a report showing that of more than 
10,000 pupils examined for admission to high 
school approximately 30 per cent failed to 
attain a passing average. Less than 20 per 
cent received as high as 90. The greatest 
number of failures was in arithmetic, with 
English, history, geography, and spelling next 
in order. 





Ballet Dancing Best Foot Exercise 


For the young girl’s foot there is no exercise 
of greater value than ordinary ballet dancing. 
It is valuable locally for the feet and generally 
for the entire body in developing balance. poise 
and general muscle tone. ‘Toe dancing should 
not be begun before the age of ten years. 

Ballroom dancing is excellent exercise but 
in some cases may produce pain in the interior 
arch of the foot. 

Ice skating and roller skating are excellent 
exercises for the feet and legs. 


——— 


pencerian 


School Pens 


No.2 Spencerian Steel Pens are 
the best for schoolroom use 
because they outwear any two 
ordinary pens. They retain 
their smooth - writi points 
longer against the misuse and 
hard wear that children put 

No.47 upon pens. Children become 

better writers quickly witb 

these good tools. 


For more than half a cen- 
tury Spencerian Steel Pens 
have been the standard for 
school pens. A sample card of 
one dozen assorted pens for « 
dime. Please mention this pub- 
lication. 

Spencerian Pen Company 
349 Broadway New York 


No. 1—College, fine point ; 
double elastic. 


. 2—Counting O 5 
an py ems 


img. ° 
No. 6—School, Fos petals 
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Hang Pictures, Maps, 
Charts, Clocks, etc., with 


Moore Push-Pins 

Glass Heads — Steel Points 

Moore’s Push-less Hangers 
Safely Hold Heavy Things 


10cpkts. Everywhere 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO.,Phila., Pa. 


NEW BOOKS FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
By WESTERN AUTHORS 


THE MODERN SCHOOL READERS 
By Supt. H. B. Wilson and Ruth Thompson. The 
Socialized School Series. Primer, 65 cents; Book I, 
70 cents; Book II, 75 cents; Book III, 85 cents. 

JINGLES 
Mother Goose Rhymes. Illustrated and adapted for 
Kindergarten and First Grade. By Alice Rose 
Power. Price, 65 cents. 

PACIFIC HISTORY STORIES 
By Harr Wagner. Price, $1.12 

MENTAL TRAINING FOR THE PRE- 


SCHOOL AGE CHILD - 
By Dr. Lillien J. Martin and Clare de Gruchy. Price, 
$1.00 










AN ACTIVITY CURRICULUM 
By E. I. Salisbury. Price, $1.50 


AN ABOUT-FACE IN EDUCATION : 
For Primary Teachers. By A. A. Samuels. Price, 
$1.50 


TYPE STORIES OF THE WORLD FOR 
LITTLE FOLK oe de 

By Ruth Thompson. A Third Grade Book in Geog- 
raphy. “Things to Do”—a special feature. Price, 
$1.12 

OUR NEIGHBORS NEAR AND FAR , 
By Ruth Thompson. A Fourth Grade Geographica 
Reader. Price, $1.12 


ORDER NOW 


Books sent to any address postpaid. 


Harr Wagner Publishing Co. 
149 New Montgomery Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


PEDODYNE, the marvelous new Solvent, banishes 
USL oie nase HR Oly WADE 


want to ha TON ot 
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Helping the New Teacher 
(Continued from page 517) 


to see a successful teacher work upon the thing in which 
she herself is weak. 

In some cities a help is now employed which, to a great 
extent, takes the place of visiting days. Teachers known 
as demonstrators, who are selected because of their superior 
teaching ability, go from school to school and teach actual 
lessons for the teacher. There is a demonstrator for the 
first grade, one for the second grade, and so on through all 
the grades. She is a specialist in her grade. She brings 
to the teacher new devices, new methods, new ideas. Such 
demonstration lessons are about the most valuable service 
which can be given new teachers. It has, too, a psycho- 
logical advantage in that the demonstration comes from a 
teacher of their own number instead of a superior. This 
device of concrete demonstrational work is most practical. 
(Our city, Buffalo, New York, has had demonstration teach- 
ing in force for several years. The teacher staff is unani- 
mous in its praise. The help thereby gained is well worth 
the money expended.) 

A principal can give much aid to the new teacher through 
meetings. The entire faculty should have its regular meet- 
ings, but we believe more real aid is given to the teacher by 
holding meetings known as group conferences, that is, 
having teachers who have the same type of difficulties meet 
together. The personnel of these meetings may change 
frequently, according to the needs of the teachers. If the 
conferences can be brought about because the teachers them- 
selves desire them, the most good will be accomplished. 
However that may be, real constructive help must be 
offered. Fault-finding will be a detriment rather than a 
help. It isa thing in which a principal should never indulge. 
The principal must analyze a case, then give sound educa- 
tional advice on how to remedy it. Remember, criticism 
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without giving a better mode of procedure is what we term 
destructive criticism and, like fault-finding, should never 
be indulged in by a supervisor. 

Teachers should go away from a meeting feeling that they 
have had real help and, as a result, are better able to master 
their difficulties. 

A meeting should be stimulating and interesting. Too 
many topics should not be discussed at the same meeting. 

Here are samples of the types of problems which may be 
profitably discussed at these meetings: 


Primary Number Work 

Lesson Plans 

Teaching Poetry in Grammar Grades 
The Assignment of New York 
Disciplinary Methods 

Project Work in Seventh Grade Geography 
Picture Study 

Phonetics in Primary Grades 

The Review Lesson 

Visual Education 

Mental Tests 

Examinations 


A long list might be made out; this will suffice to show 
what the group conference, if rightly conducted, will 
accomplish. 

There are many magazines and books which will aid the 
teacher. Help will be received from such magazines as: 


Popular Educator 

PRIMARY EDUCATION 
Elementary School Journal 
Journal of Educational Research 
Journal of Geography 
Kindergarten and First Grade 








Ready This Month 


PLAYS AND PAGEANTS 


For Primary and Rural Schools 


In Two Volumes. 





Price, $1.00 per Volume 


OW many, many times, when in need of a play to be 
used in connection with the literature work, or for 
entertainment on a special day, a teacher has said to 

herself, “O, if I had saved my Primary Epucations—they 
contained such a number of dramatizations—just what I now 
need!” Then an appeal is made to the publisher, only to 
be answered by the disappointing information that the de- 
sired issues are out of stock. 

To meet these numerous requests, some of the best Plays 
and Pageants published in Primary EpvucaTion in recent 
years have been selected and reprinted in these two volumes, 
among them the following: Mother Goose and Her Friends, 
Old Man Rabbit’s Thanksgiving Dinner, Fire Spirits, A 
Primary Book Pageant, The Flower of Cheer, Mother Tongue’s 
Party, Christmas Eve in Santa’s Workshop, Peter Pan (An 
Operetta), Three Foolish Bears, The FirstThanksgiving Day, 
The Pied Piper, Little Wolff’s Wooden Shoes, The Coming of 
Spring, The Fairy Cakes, A Columbus Pageant, Spring’s 
Awakening, A Pageant of Spring, Enchanted Summer, 
Harvest Blessings, Hansel and Gretel, The Princess and the 
Pea, A Month Play, Helpers All, The Princess and the Goose 
Girl, Little Pilgrims in Holland, Everylad’s Dream. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
234 Boylston St. 221 Fourth Ave. 2457 Prairie Ave. 








.SEAT WORK 
PRIMARY LANGUAGE CARDS 


60 CARDS—600 SENTENCES—50 CENTS 








to—too—two 





I was —— late for the car, soI walked. 

I think it was far walk. 

Those —— children are —— small —— 
be out alone. 

I went —— that store, ——. 


It is —— rainy —— go out —— play. 
You paid much for your book. 
Will you give me——cents for a stamp? 
Yes, and buy —— stamps for me, —— 














(Reduced Size of Sample Card) 


Fify-Nine More Similar to This One 





Here is a partial list 


any-no—Card No. 45 hole-whole—Card No. 2 
cry—cries—Card No. 21 hear—here—Card No. 13 
done—did—Card No. 8 know-no—Card No. 5 
every-very—Card No. 19 knew-new—Card No. 6 
for—fore—four—Card No. 46 their-there—Card No. 11 
how—who—Card No. 46 them-those—Card No. 28 


This set of sixty cards is designed for busy work in language 
—words spelled differently but pronounced alike—words most 
frequently spelled wrong. 

Packed in a neat cardboard box with index card making 
the location of any one of the 60 cards very easy. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


234 Boylston St., 221 Fourth Ave., 2457 Prairie Ave., 
Boston New York Chicago 
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A long list of helpful books has come from 
the press in recent years, such as: 


Wilson—Training Pupils to Study 
Hartwell—The Teaching of History 
Betis—The Recitation 
Suzzallo—The Teaching of Spelling 
Stone—Silent and Oral Reading 


In the beginning the principal should keep 
control of the meeting and direct its discus- 
sions. Later on, he may withdraw to some 
extent and let the teachers assume control. 
The exchange of experiences and ideas, the 
quoting of authorities, will awaken professional 
interest and make teachers real live wires. 
There is an inspiration that comes from creative 
activity which the passive recipient never 
experiences. 

The reason that so many teachers die young 
professionally is that their supervisor is not 
professionally alert. A physician must keep 
up in the newest things in medicine and sur- 
gery, a merchant, a broker, a lawyer, a jour- 
nalist—all must be on the alert to the topics 
of the day. A supervisor sometimes has so 
many problems of organization and adminis- 
tration that he forgets his school should be a 
Continuation School of Professional Research. 

Teachers—like other people—do little read- 
ing unless there is a need for it. The principal 
should create this need. When he finds a book 
or article which he believes to be helpful, he 
should suggest it to his teachers. He should 
remember that teachers have many things to 
do and get tired, so what he suggests should be 
short, helpful and well-written. 

Every school should have a good library of 
professional books. There should be some of 
the best magazines taken regularly at the 
school. Sometimes the school department 
will furnish these. Some schools pay for them 
out of their school fund. (School Fifty-three 
of Buffalo subscribes for twenty-eight maga- 
zines, paid for from our school fund. We find 
them worth double the money.) Some schools 
organize magazine clubs, in which each teacher 
pays for one magazine. 

Teachers should be trained in good working 
habits. Time may be saved, work may 
done more effectively, the mechanics of the 
schoolroom may be simplified, routine work 
may be made mechanical. A time sense and 
sense of proportion should be developed. One 
of the principal things which a supervisor 
should engrave upon the minds of his teachers 
is that they need time for recreation and 
personal growth. 

A principal may be of great assistance in 
conserving the energy of the teacher. Limit 
routine work, lesson plans, records, and statis- 
tical work as much as the progress of the 
school will permit. Whenever possible, the 





principal should adjust difficulties with irate 
parents. He should always protect his 
teachers against unpleasant situations if he 
‘can. He should do all he can to promote 
harmony between teacher and child, and 
teacher and home. 

~ And, after all, the devices which improve 
the work of the teacher, result in the improve- 
ment of the school. The type of a principal 
who will carry out some of these ideas will 
improve the teacher, the school, the com- 
munity, the city. 





A Hallowe’en Party 
(Continued from page 561) 


(The refreshments were a surprise to all the 
children except Mary, Louise, Lula and Joe. 
I bought six pounds of the candy that resembles 
corn, and in our drawing lessons we made small 
boxes decorated with Jack-o'-lanterns. Al noon, 
after all the children except the three mentioned 
had gone home, we put the candy in the boxes and 
placed them on paper plates, then put them in 
the cupboard in the cloakroom until it was time 
for refreshments.) 


The play ended with the refreshments. We 
all enjoyed it and it involved very little extra 
time or work. 





General Electric Company Films 


Three new motion picture films, relating to 
the mining industry, made by the General 
Electric Company, entitled “Anthracite,” 
“Bituminous,” and “Pillars of Salt,” are a 
part of a motion picture service "maintained 
to give educational information on industrial 
progress. 

“ Anthracite” and “ Bituminous,” beginning 
with a portrayal of the methods employed when 
the first mines opened, more than a century 
age, show the principal operations in the min- 
ing and preparation of this natural resource by 
modern methods. The various systems em- 
ployed in mining the coal, such as shaft, slope 
and drift mining, are so presented as to give the 
spectator a better understanding of the in- 
dustry. 

“Pillars of Salt” shows how salt is mined 
and refined. The film was produced at one of 
the largest mines and refineries in the country. 
Many of the scenes were taken more than one 
thousand feet underground. 





A correlation machine, with fewer parts than 
a typewriter, driven by an electric motor, has 
demonstrated calculations in ten minutes, 
which task formerly took two hours. 








Teachers’ reading circles are conducted or 
sponsored by state departments of education 
in twenty-seven states and pupils’ reading 
circles in eighteen states. Home education 
Circular No. 7, on “Teacners’ and Pupils’ 
Reading Circles,” issued by the Department 
of the Interior, Bureau of Education, lists the 
states promoting such courses and describes 
the conditions under which they are offered. 





PLAY S 


Send for Old Tower List M, a descriptive 
catalogue of selected plays recommended by 
authorities on dramatics for young people for 

= classroom or public ormance. 

The plays on this list are available also 
through our Library Service. Particulars 
on request. 


OLD TOWER PRESS 59 East Adams St., Chicago, Iilinols 











\COSTUMES| 


| SCHOOL PLAYS 


—) 





BOYS & BE FIRST 
Girts Earn $2.00 i Your TOWN 
WRITE NOW for 50 Sets Christmas Seals. Sell for 
10c aset. When sold send us $3.00 and keep $2.00. 
Trust you till Xmas. Neubecker Bros., 961 E. 
23d St., Dept. 171, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





wonderful national weekly home 

magazine that 3 million people read. You 

can try this unbiased digest of domestic and world affairs for a tri- 
fle. The Pathfinder is in a class by itself—nothing else to equa! it; 
time-tested, wholesome. Chuck full of the choicest reading— the 
cream of everything. Science, politics, travel, fun, question box, 
health, radio etc. ;real stories, pictures—instruction, entertainment 
for all. Send 15c (coin or stamps) for this big paper on trial 13 weeks, 
or$i for full year (52issues). Pathfinder, Washingten, D. C. 











FIRST GRADERS 


In Modern Schools Read 15 to 25 
Books (including second and third 


-readers) during 


the school year 


We Will Gladly Tell You How YOUR Class Can Do This 


M. Schwalmeyer, Trainin 


Teacher, Florida State 


College for Women, Tallahassee, Florida, says: 


“Your manual is wonderful. I think the book the most concise and yet 
complete compendium of reading that I have seen, for all classes, irrespec- 


tive of grades.” 


Write fer information on The Story Methed 
A Simpler method that gets better results 





G. W. LEWIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


4710 So. Parkway 


Chicago, Ill. 
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Do We Care for Art? 


(Continued from page 516) 


just been reading this very acute observation 
by Okahura Kakuzo, a Japanese writer, in the 
January issue of Tagore’s Calcutta journal: 
“We of the East often wonder whether the 
West cares for art. The desire seems to be not 
for art, but for decoration—decoration in the 
sense of subjugating beauty for the sake of 





display. In the rush of wealth there is no 
time for lingering before a picture. In the 
competition of luxury, the criterion is not that 
the thing should be more interesting, but that 
it should be more expensive. The paintings 
that cover the walls are not of your choice, 
but those dictated by fashion. What sym- 
pathy can you expect from Art when you offer 
none? Under such conditions Art is apt to 
recoil either with insidious flattery or with bru- 
tal sarcasm. Meanwhile true Art weeps.” 











LITHRARY ASSISTANCE 


Speeches, Orations, Addresses, etc., 


written to order on an 


subject, $3 per thousand words; Stories, 


Poems, Articles, etc., criticised and corrected for literary onlite and accuracy, $1.50 per thousand words. 


Manuscripts ty pewritven correctly for publication, $1 per thousand words. 


gested years’ experience. 


F. H. CROSS STUDIO, Suite 37 


Markets for literary wares sug- 


453 Emerson Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 














Gratified 





MARTHA 
VAN RENSSELAER 
A contributor to this issue 


in your community, we give you “ 


Pennsylvania. 


other practical projects and plans. 


37 West 39th Street 


will be issued in September. 
suggestions that will help you make your 
classes more interesting to your pupils and 
more influential in your community. With 
the leading article on “ Practical Work in Child 
Feeding at Cornell,” by 


MARTHA VAN RENSSELAER 
one of the world’s twelve greatest women, and 


Teachers 


tell us that their teaching efforts are simplified and their work made 
much more interesting and effective by the help they receive from 


FOOD and HEALTH EDUCATION 
The subjects of food and health are occupying greater significance each 
year in school work and this monthly publication brings to you concrete 
projects that have been successfully used in other schools and which 
you can use in your own classroom. 


THE SCHOOL OPENING 


NUMBER 


It will contain 


FLORA ROSE 


her able collaborator, you have a wonderful 
contribution to Home Economics literature. 
This is something every teacher should have. 
To make your work in FOOD AND HEALTH EDUCATION play its proper part 
Home Economics and the Community,” 


by the Committee on Public Schools of the American Home Economics Association 
based on studies in Delaware, Indiana, New York, California, Nebraska, Texas and 


a survey 


In addition, there will be ideas for Nutrition Lessons expressed in verse and many 
To say nothing of the vast quantity of free 
teaching helps that we furnish you for the asking that are prepared especially for 
teachers by the leading food manufacturers. 


All for $1.00 a Year 


Twelve issues, every one of which will bring you a fund of help. Start your 
school year with FOOD AND HEALTH EDUCATION as your helper. 


FOOD and PALES EDUCATION 


New York 





FOOD AND HEALTH EDUCATION 
37 West 39th St., New York 


Name 





Enclosed please find $1.00, for which send me Food and Health Education for one 
year (12 issues) beginning with the School Opening Number. 


Twelve Rules for Health 


1 Do some setting-up exercises daily. 
2 Play some adult athletic game three times 
each week. : 

3 Spend one afternoon in the open each 
week. 

4 Walk a brisk mile or two daily. 

5 Breathe deeply several times daily. 

6 Sleep with windows open eight hours 
daily. 

7 Eat some fruit and coarse vegetables 
daily. 

8 Chew all food well before swallowing. 

9 Drink two quarts of water daily. 

10 Have a bowel movement once or twice 
daily. 

11 Take a bath or a vigorous rub daily. 

12 Celebrate your birthday by having a 
health examination by a competent physician. 


The above rules accompany eleven exercises 
for the business man which are a feature of the 
June issue of Hygeia, popular health magazine 
published by the American Medical Associa- 
tion. The exercises are known as the “Illini 
Eleven,” and were worked out by the physical 
education department of the University of 
Illinois as suitable for adults. 





Rubber-plated Coats Next 


Rainproof coats, dresses, and suits plated 

with rubber may soon be on the market as the 
result of a new discovery announced by Dr. 
S. E. Sheppard of Rochester, New York. A 
method has been found, he declares, in which 
objects can be rubber-plated just as metal is 
sliver-plated. Articles of clothing can be made 
complete, then immersed in a bath and coated 
with rubber. There would be no seams, then, 
to rip or leak. 
Each minute particle of rubber suspended in 
the milky sap of the rubber tree possesses an 
electrical charge, Doctor Sheppard explains. 
It is this that makes the plating process possi- 
ble. Garments covered with the rubber may 
be produced in any color. 





Now 


Yesterday has vanished 
Like shadows on the sea; 
And, dear heart, to-morrow 
May never, never be. 
Therefore, as we stumble 
Along life’s rugged way, 
We have but the moments 
That make up to-day. 


Let there be no weeping 
For the tasks undone— 
Twilight finds us wiser 
Than the waking sun; 
Let there be no dreaming 
Of what we will do, 
When the stars are paling 
And the night is through. 


Yesterday has left us, 

And we may not know 
To-morrow with its gladness, 
To-morrow with its woe; 
Therefore Wisdom whispers 

From each trembling bough 
‘Dear heart, live and labor 
In the golden Now!” 





No Tedious Practice is Needed 
to Play This Instrument 


Hum a tune and become a full-fledged 
member of a jazz band. This enticing sug- 
gestion that would make musicians of us all 
without long and tedious hours of practicing 
comes with the invention of a new musical 
instrument recently introduced in England. 

It has two horns and humming into the 
mouthpiece starts the music. The effect is 











said to be that of a muffled trombone. 
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Government Jobs 
$1140 to $3300 Year 


Do you want a steady-for-life job with the United 
States Government? In getting tnese positions, teachers 
have a big advantage, use of their training and 
education. Over 25,000 >ositions are filled every year. 
These have big pay, short hours and pleasant work. 
Write immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. H 234, 
Rochester, N. Y., for free list of positions now open 
to teachers and free sample examination coaching. 





Charles Lamb Leaves India 
House 


The hundredth anniversary of Charles 
Lamb’s leaving ‘‘the d——d India House for- 
ever,” was solemnly celebrated at the Inner 
Temple Hill in London, under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. Augustine Birrell. Sundry lights 
of contemporary British letters made speeches 
in honor of “ Elia,” and Mr. G. K. Chesterton 
was even so broad-minded as to admit that 
Lamb wrote better than himself. 

“T write articles,” said the rotund sage, 
“and a profound schism of hatred divides 
those who write essays from those who write 
articles. The essayist inhabits eternity. but 
the writer of articles is very emphatically under 
the government of time.” Mr. J. C. Squire, 
editor of the London Mercury, observed that 
Lamb may not have been a first-class clerk, 
but that he was not nearly so bad as he pre- 
tended to be. His salary eventually reached 
seven hundred and fifty pounds a year, which 
would amount in purchasing power to nearly 
ten thousand dollars under modern conditions 
—not a bad salary fora poor man. Mr. Birrell 
uttered some home truths that ought to strike 
terror into the consciences—if they have any— 
of the gentlemen who write best-sellers: 


“How many books described as important 
at their birth now have the ground floor of the 
pit of oblivion, while how many unimportant 
books may be found a hundred years after, 
shining in the canopy of heaven with an efful- 
gence all their own! 

“The writings of Charles Lamb have in- 
stilled since 1823, and to-day the world over 
are instilling, into the minds of young and im- 
pressionable readers, good taste, exquisitely 
fine feeling, and delightful humor. No young 
man or woman who has ever really learned to 
enter into the beauty of the spirit of Lamb can 
ever be altogether vulgar and entirely dull, and 
vulgarity and dullness are the two chief en- 
emies of the English race. Lamb sought to 
cultivate our taste, destroy dullness, and ex- 
tirpate vulgarity. So far as he could he tried, 
and so far as he succeeded we owe him eternal 
gratitude.” 





More English Language 


Excerpt from an Indian native newspape 
held up to intraimperial scorn by the Tory 
Morning Post: 


“The news of England we tell the latest. 
Written in perfect style and much earliest. 
Do a murder get commit we hear and tell of 
it. Do a mighty Chief die we publish it in 
borders of sombre. Staff has each one been 
College, and write like the Kipling and the 
Dickens. We circulate town, and extortionate 
not for advertisements. 





Photosculpture 


A method of making portrait busts with 
photography has been invented by a young 
Englishman. The sculptured portrait requires 
nine negatives and two cameras, all used at the 
same time. Light is projected through a 
screen on the face of the sitter, and the straight 
lines of the screen come out curved on the 
negative. A pointer on a carving machine 
follows these curves, reproducing them on a 
‘ay block. The whole process is done by this 
ruachine except the hair, which is too fine for 
the pointer to reproduce, and consequently 
requires hand-modeling. 


New Daylight Movies 


Moving pictures shown in broad daylight! 
Reports reaching this country from Hungary 
say that a young bookbinder in Budapest has 
discovered an ingenious way to make that 
possible. 

Instead of projecting pictures against a white 
screen in the usual method, they are thrown 
against a rapidly rotating disk covered with 
strips of dark green and dark blue paper that 
radiate from the center. 





They Built a Tower 


They built a tower, these proud, these clever 
men; 

High, with a massive plinth, and then 

Along its length carved emblems of the dead, 

“For play of light,” they said. 

And round the crest as finish for the same 

O’erlappings, juttings, called by some learned 
name. 

With lines like these, thought they, with Art 
so fair, 

Nature could never in the least compare. 

But they forgot—that growiug quite close by 

A little poplar tree stood up against the sky. 

—Robert Gibbings 





@ Business College Course 


Bookkeeping-Shorthand-Ssles- 
at Home manship. Barn $100 to $200 a mo. 
Positions for graduates. Our school is one of 
Browns 22 Business Colleges. OETALS FREE 

BROWNS HOME STUDY SCHOOL 
100 Liberty Building PEORIA, ILL. 



















Samples loaned class officers. Prices $.20 to $8.00 
each. No order for class, society, club emblems too 
large or too small. Special designs made on request. 


METAL ARTS CO., Inc., 7778 South Ave., Rochester, N.Y 


CLASS RINGS 2&2 PINS 
Largest Catalog Issued —F REE aS, 








Home Geography 


Tested in the Study by Educational E 
Tested in the classes of more than 20,000 s. 
Home Geography has steadily risen in popularity. 


Educational Publishing Co. 
Boston New York Chicage 

















SOLE MFGRS £2 
DURRINREFVES SC? Agg 





Saves Hours of Copying 


Like Writing with Fifty Hands 


The “Modern”’ Duplicator is used by thousands of 
teachers to make copies of maps, lessons, letters, 





THE “MODERN” 


music. Turns out 50 copies in 10 minutes at total cost of only 
3 cents. Miss Winifred Brown, teacher, Indianapolis, 
Ind., says, “I cannot do without the “ Modern Duplicator.” 
The “Modern” entirely eliminates all the detail and 
drudgery of copying and making extra copies needed 
every day in the schoolroom. 


No Gelatine —No Curling Copies 
Easy to Operate 


= is so easy to operate any schoolboy can operate it. 
Simply write or type one original, put it on duplicator, 


This perfect duplicator is offered for limited 
time to teachers at our regular wholesale 


Educator. Use it 15 days and if not en- 
tirely satisfied your money will be refunded. 
Complete outfit shipped promptly. All 
charges prepaid 





transferring writing to duplicator surface. Take original 
off and put on blank sheets one at a time. Perfect du- 
plicate copies of original will be printed. Prints sheets 
price, $6.60. Be sure to mention the Popular 9% 


School Teachers everywhere use and recommend the 
“Modern.” 58 in use in Pittsburgh schools alone. 
DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS SENT ON REQUEST—WRITE TODAY 


G. W. DURKIN, REEVES & CO., Mfrs., 


x 14 inches, or any size smaller. 


No Muss—No Trouble 


Ridgway, Penna. 

















Set |. 70 Cards. 700 Examples. 


No two cards alike; each filled with carefully 
arranged and carefully graded Busy Work in 
Numbers. 

No temptation to copy another child’s work, 
as all cards are different. 

Valuable in the first half of the year, as 
varied and pleasant self-reliant seat-work. 
Especially valuable in the last half, as review 
of the year’s work. 

Ten examples on each card, and hence seven 
hundred examples in the whole series. 





234 Boylston St., Boston 


THE SHLF-RELIANT 


PRIMARY NUMBER CARDS 


These Primary Number Cards are especially valuable the 
last half of your school year, as they are especially 
adapted for a review and drill of previous years’ work. 


Two sets—each set complete in itself. For Second and Third Grades, 
Each card 9 inches long by 3 inches wide, averages 10 examples to a card. 


Set Il. 60 Cards. 120 Exercises. 


This set of Number Cards is to be used with 
Series One as a busy work device for children 
in the Second Grade. 

There are sixty cards, but 120 exercises, all 
different, so each child can use them sixty times 
without repeating. 

The facts given are grouped in such a manner that 
results are easy to obtain even by the slowest of minds. 
The repetition of the last figure gives a rhythm or swing 
which appeals to the little child, and the accompanyi 
statements on the backs of the cards are also a series of 
repetitions of words which make them both easy and 
pleasing to the beginner. 


These cards are printed on heavy manila cardboard and each set is put in a substantial case 
with patented tying string, enabling you to easily keep them always in good order and condition. 


Price, 60 cents each set —the two sets for $1.00 
Address all orders for above helps to nearest office 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COPIPANY 
221 Fourth Ave., New York 


2457 Prairie Ave., Chicago 
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Using the Educational 
Museum 
(Continued from page 521) 


colored features of birds that live there. The 
stuffed or preserved fish common to Japanese 
waters are passed around. 


Tip-Top Hallowe’en Book 


A brand new book brimful of games, parties, stunts, 
songs, recitations, plays, dialogues, drills, etc., etc. 

Some especially good numbers are “A Spook Party,” 
“Cats in Carnival,” “ Jack-o’-Lantern Brigade,” “ Broom- 
stick Battery,, ‘“‘Katrina’s Party, “ Fairies’ Hallowe’en 
Ball,” “The Hallowe’en Party,” “Hallowe’en Merry- 

ers,” etc. Price, 40 cents. 
You need it for your school or your home. 
Send for free catalogue of Entertainments. 


The WILLIS N. BUGBEE CO., 
Department Syracuse, N.Y. 








e,@ 
Short-Story Writing 
How to write, what to 
write, and where 
to se 

Cultivate your mind. 
Develop your literary 
gifts. Master the art of 
self-expression. Make 
your spare time profit- 
able. Turn your ideas 
into dollars. 

Courses in Short-Story 
Writing, Versification, 
Journalism, Play Writing, Photoplay Writing, 
etc., taught by our staff of literary experts, 
headed by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, famous critic 
1 and teacher; Editor of The Writer’s Monthly. 
Dr. Esenwein offers you constructive criticism; 
frank, honest, helpful advice: real teaching. 


































Dr. EsENWEIN 


One pupil has received over $5,000 for 
stories and articles written mostly in 
spare time—“‘play work,” he calls it. An- 
other received over $1,000 before com- 
pleting her first course. Hundreds are 
selling constantly to leading publishers. 
There is no other institution or agency doing so 
# much for writers, young or old. The universities 
recognize this: over 100 members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in 
J ourLiterary Department. The editors recognize 
y’re constantly recommending our courses, 


150 page illustrated catalog free. 
Please Address 
The Home Correspondence School 


Monthly, the leading magazine 
2 seens ‘sample cony 56. annual sub- 













The children learn that this fish has this kind 
of fin to defend himself and that this bird has 
such long legs to keep his body dry when he 
wades in the water. Then, perhaps, a Japanese 
dance is played on the victrola and a picture 
of the dance flashed on the screen. 

All the schools have phonographs and slide 
lanterns and seventy-five have motion picture 
machines, which are coming more and more 
into use. 

Altogether the Museum maintains about two 
million exhibits, arranged systematically in 
logical groups, ready and packed for delivery. 
Two trunks transport about ten thousand of 
these daily to and from the Museum. Four- 
teen persons are employed to take care of the 
exhibits. The Museum has three hundred 
motion picture films and one thousand phono- 
graph records. These latter were issued 
twelve thousand times in 1924. The Museum 
owns twelve thousand lantern slides, which 
were issued two hundred fifty thousand times 
last year with little breakage. 

In connection with the special school chil- 
dren concerts by the St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestra, the Museum purchases beforehand 
records of the selections to be played and relays 
them to the school group designated to hear 
the concert, so that by preliminary hearings 
of the classical pieces, the children will be 
better able to appreciate the program and 
develop a taste for good music. 

The underlying idea of the project is to get 
away from the abstract and give pupils con- 
crete images of things and conditions so that 
they may better adapt themselves to their 
environment when they leave school. 





Red Pepper Found Useful to Pre- 
vent Asphyxiation 


Red pepper that makes you sneeze has found 
a respectable and worthy use in the world. It 
can save human life. Captain Frank B. Gorin, 
Secretary of the Chemical Warfare Association, 
recently disclosed this discovery. 

A volatile oil is derived from the red pepper. 
This can be mixed with the illuminating gas 
that flows through your gas mains. Then if 
the flame should blow out, and gas escape into 
a room, any one breathing it is seized with such 
violent coughing and burning of the eyes that 
he has to run from the gas-laden atmosphere. 
Thus accidental asphyxiation is prevented. 











New York, N. Y. 





GOOD COLOR IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY 


for visual instruction in Art Appreciation 


For the First Time the Finest Color Prints are published within 
the reach of all 


Here is the greatest picture value ever offered. 
accurate color reproductions of the great masterpieces of painting, sent 
postpaid for $2.00.—Available in any assortment. 


Described and arranged as a course of study by Albert W. Heckman, 
instructor in Fine Arts, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


See the Teacher’s Manual, 64 pages, illustrated, 50 cents extra 
Complete material for course —$2.50—Sent on approval 


Art Extension Society 


FRANCIS H. ROBERTSON, Director 


Address “Order Dept. M,” Westport, Conn. 


90 beautiful and 


Westport, Conn. 








ROOSEVELT IN 36 POSES 


A careful selection showing the modern 
Cesar as infant, school boy, rancher, hunter, 
warrior and statesman. Educational and 
inspirational. A pictorial biography which, 
at $1.00, no American home nor classroom 
can afford to be without. 


Lithographed on extra fine Japanese vellum, 
15x20, all on one sheet, suitable for framing. 
Mailed in special protective tube. Price, 
= postpaid. Money refunded if not satis- 


THE McBRIDE STUDIOS 
2851 Webb Ave. New York City 


cirts EARN XMAS MONEY 


GIRLS 
Write for 50 Sets St. Nicholas Christmas Seals. 
Sell for 10¢ a set. When sold send us $3.00 and keep 
$2.00. No Work—Just Fun. 

St. Nicholas Seal Co, Dept.87 Brooklyn, N, y, 






































Hallowe’en, Harvest 
and Thanksgiving 
Prepare for them Now 


IRST comes Hallowe’en, the children’s gala 

day; a mystic day (so they say) when ghosts 
and goblins are abroad and witches float 
throughthe air. Then comes the Harvest Season, 
the time for yellow pumpkins and harvest 
moons. And finally comes Thanksgiving, a day 
of gladness when Mr. Turkey Gobbler is king. 
Get ready for these happy days, in the school 
room, with the help of 


THE BOGIE BOOK 
(thirteenth edition) 


This new book is now ready for you. Its 32 
pages, profusely illustrated in colors, abound 
in valuable information on decorations and 
celebrations for the autumn holidays. The 
children can have heaps of fun cutting out 
designs for posters, making colorful costumes 
of crepe paper, and other holiday decorations. 
The Bogie Book shows how to do these things 
and more. It also gives new and fascinating 
games to playand thrilling ghost stories to tell. 

Get the Bogie Book from 
your stationer, department HATE SOF 
or drug store, where you Boosie Book 
can also get Dennison’s o % 
holidaygoods. Or, justclip 
the coupon and send with 
tencents(fifteenin Canada). 
Your copy will be sent 
promptly 


DENNISON’S 
Dept. 8L, Framingham, Mass. 


Enclosed is 10 cents (15 in Canada) 
for my copy of the New Bogie Book. 
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To the Small Town or Small City Teacher 











HERE isn’t a small town or small city teacher in the United States whom we cannot 
help to double or treble his or her salary in one year provided he or she has the 
necessary educational and experience qualifications. 


Your education has cost you considerable time and money. Are you obtaining an adequate return 
on your investment? Are you satisfied to fritter your life away in a narrow, restricted environment, 
if your qualifications entitle you to a larger and more satisfactory field of activities? 


1" read many advertisements each year, but there is not one that could mean more 


to you than this one. 








Chicago Continually Needs Teachers 








We will send you complete information about qualifications and salaries without any charge and 
without any obligation upon your part if you will send us your name and address. 








Horrible Examples 





To the young teacher whose whole future is 
before you: Look about you among your pro- 
fessional acquaintances and note how many have 
grown old, wearing their lives out in inferior 
positions, when they might have been enjoying 
congenial, well-paid positions and might by this 
time have been ready to retire to an old age of 
ease and contentment with a competence laid away 
sufficient for all their needs. To you comes the 
opportunity to gain what they have missed. To 
you comes the opportunity to choose whether you 
will plod along in the deep beaten path of medioc- 
rity or whether you will strike out into fresh fields 
of certain attainment. 


At Least It Will Cost You Nothing to Investi- 
gate What We Have to Offer. Send us your name 
and address at once for complete information. 


sae We can guarantee that the difference in 
salary in one year between your present salary 
and your salary in Chicago would pay for a first- 
class European trip, and would probably pay all 
the expenses for a trip around the world. 


About 700 of our pupils per year pass the 
Chicago teachers’ examinations. About 6000 
have passed in our twenty-one years’ experience 
preparing teachers. Every position in Chicago 
except that of Superintendent of Schools has 
been filled by our pupils. We give a thorough 
preparatory course either in class or by corre- 
spondence. Our 1925 Hand Book gives complete 
information. Free upon request. 








FORMER 
Examination Questions 











We furnish samples of former questions for ele- 


mentary, junior and senior high, and principals. 
Rates upon request. 


| To the Large City Teacher 


We probably cannot help you very much, but if 
you wish to compare Chicago salaries with your 
own, we will gladly send you the salary schedules 
free. If our salaries are sufficiently large to attract 
you, we can help you. 











ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION 
BY THE CARD SYSTEM 

Our method of teaching Grammar by the card 
system is in use probably in every state in the 
union, and our composition course in more than 
half the states. The Grammar course is more 
economical than a text-book and is much easier. 
The pupils actually can do the work themselves, 
but they do better work under the direction of the 
teacher. The Grammar course exhausts the ele- 
ments of structure, syntax, and analysis. Two 
packs of cards. Price, $1.05. The composition 
course is elementary, but sufficiently advanced 
for eighth and ninth grades. One pack. Price, 65 
cents. All three packs, $1.55. These cards sub- 
stitute for text-books with better results. 


sas Use them with one class and you will 
use them with every class. 





HEATH’S REVIEW SCHOOL 
O. M. HEATH, Principal 


159 North State St., 
Miss BEATRICE E. NEssy, Secretary 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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‘*Boys are Born Gentlemen”’ 


So says Miss Bess V. Cunningham, executive 
secretary of the Institute of Child Research, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. Her 
- statement is backed by the fact thar, in experi- 
ments on boy and girl babies, when fifty-three 
pairs of babies of opposite sex were put in an 
enclosure together, the boys invariably gave up 
their toys to the girls. 





50,000 Ideal Duplicators in use by teachers. 
100 Copies from one hand-made original. Cost 
acfor each set. Write your dealer for circular. 


or 
THE HEYER DUPLICATOR COMPANY 
16 South Wells Street * CHICAGO 








The MARCON-SLOPER 
DUPLICATOR 


You can make 100 copies “of 
aed own hand or typewritten 
letters, notices lessons, etc., in 
ten minutes. quickly and eas- 
ily. Printing surface 5x7, $1.00; 
64x10, $2.00; 10x12, $4.00. 
Full directions, ink and sponge 
complete. Also the perfect 
Fountain Pen-pencil to use with 
any oy (The sy with absolute guaran- 
tee) Self Fill, $1.50, Drop Fill, $1.00. Satisfaction or 
money back, and ALL MAIL CHARGES PREPAID BY US. 
EB. FISHER CO. 113 Amsterdam Ave., New York. 





My Curious Cat 


My teacher wanted me to write 
“Some Curious Facts about My Cat.” 
Of course, Jane doesn’t scratch or bite— 
There’s nothing curious about that. 


But when she mews to be let out, 
And I jump up and leave my play 
Or work—without a single doubt 
That she’ll run right out, anyway— 
Why then she’ll stop, right on the sill, 
And wave her tail, and sort of blink, 
And keep me waiting—yes, she will! 
What makes her act so, do you think? 


I think that’s “curious”! Now, don’t you? 
Then, sometimes, when I want to pay, 
She’ll curl up round, and give a mew, 
And go to sleep quick, right away! 
Then, sometimes, when I’m working hard, 
She’s bound to play! And makes me, too! 
And bothers me until she’s barred 
Right out! I think that’s “curious,” too! 


And just a little while ago, 
I went to get my big best hat— 
All fuzzy, soft and warm, you know— 
What do you think? That “curious” cat 
Had found the closet door ajar, 
And my best hat just suited her 
For her four kits! I called mamma, 
And how Jane did jump up and purr! 


I hated so to take my hat! 
O, I could write, and write, and write 
Just “Curious Facts about My Cat!” 
I haven’t had to think one mite! 
—Minnie Leona Upton 





At a recent convention of the American 
Toothbrush Manufacturers’ Association it was 
said that people in the United States use 
40,000,000 toothbrushes yearly, whereas, to 
keep their teeth in really good condition, they 
should use 330,000,000. The life of even 
good bristles being only three months. 





Economical New Charcoal Fuel 
Discovered 


After four years of experiment, Dr. Hugo 
Strache, a professor of the Vienna Technical 
College of Austria, recently announced that 
he had perfected an invention for making a 
cheap new charcoal having the same number 
of calories as the best grade of English an- 
thracite coal, namely 8000. 

A small plant for the production of the 
charcoal already is in operation, proving, it is 
claimed, that the invention can be developed 
for commercial uses. The cost of production 
is said to be low, owing to the valuable coal tar 
by-products. Wood, wood shavings, and 
waste can be utilized in making the charcoal. 





Roadside Flowers 


We are the roadside flowers, 
Straying from garden grounds; 
Lovers of idle hours, 
Breakers of ordered bounds. 


If only the earth will feed us, 
If only the wind be kind; 

We blossom for those who need us 
The stragglers left behind. 


And lo, the Lord of the Garden, 
He makes His sun to rise; 

And His rain to fall with pardon 
On our dusty paradise. 


On us he has laid the duty, 
The task of the wandering breed; 
To better the world with beauty, 
Wherever the way may lead. 


Who shall inquire of the season, 
Or question the wind where it blows? 
We blossom and ask nd reason, 
The Lord of the Garden knows. 
—Bliss Carman 











PICTURE STUDY IN THE GRADES 


A MANUAL FOR TEACHERS 


(Just off the press) 


This book contains 64 studies of famous pictures with suitable language suggestions. 
The pictures are full page illustrations in duo-tone (two-color) process. 


List of Pictures 


FIRST AND SECOND 


THIRD AND FOURTH 


GRADES 


A Primary School in Brittany 
Tired Gleaners 

The Melon Eaters 

Can’t You Talk? 

A Scratch Pack 

Four Little Scamps are We 
Madonna of the Chair 

Little Brother 

The Pet Bird 

Miss Bowles 

Three Children of Charles I 
Two Mothers 

Cat and Kittens 

Feeding Her Birds 

The First Steps 

The Train. ‘‘Here It Comes” 


Madame 
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The Balloon 

Shoeing the Bay Mare 
Pied Piper of Hamelin 
Village Choir 

Children of the Shell 
Don Balthazar Carlos 
Arrival of the Shepherds 
Angels’ Heads 

Girl with Cat 


Le Brun and Her 


Daughter 
A Fascinating Tale 
At the Watering Trough 
Dance of the Nymphs 
The Helping Hand 


Out for a Sail 


FIFTH AND SIXTH GRADES | 

Song.of the Lark | 

The Gleaners 

Columbus at 
Isabella 

Call to the Ferryman 

| Return to the Farm 

Pilgrims Going to Church 

Deer in the Forest 

Washington Crossing the Dela- 
ware 

St. Anthony of Padua 

Horse Fair 

Monarch of the Glen 

Distinguished Member of the 
Humane Society 

Fog Warning 

Spirit of ’76 

The Minute-Man 

| Child Handel 


the Court of 





SEVENTH AND EIGHTH 
GRADES 
The Angelus 
Autumn 
The Windmill 
Plowing in the Nivernais 
Pilgrim Exiles 
The Sistine Madonna 
Sir Galahad 
Capitol at Washington 


| The Fighting Temeraire 


Lincoln 

Aurora 

Christ and the Doctors 
Shepherdess 

Spring 

Paul Revere’s Ride 
Joan of Arc 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION DIRECTORY 
OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


An honest, painstaking, efficient Teachers’ Agency is a very serviceable 
institution for school boards and teachers. The right teacher in the 
right position means the highest success for both teacher and pupil. 




















Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890 INCORPORATED i904 


GS Beacon Street, Boston, 


H. S. BALDWIN, President 


Mass. 


T. M. HASTINGS, Vice=President 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 
Boston 


ME TEAGHERS EXCHANGE °S3"S°iecon ot 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 
Willard W. Andrews, Pres., F. Wayland Bailey, Sec’y, 74 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists and other teachers to college, 
schools in all parts of the country. 
Advises parents about schools. 


CO-OPERATIVE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Hurst Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


REGISTRATION FREE 
L. E. PORTER, Manager 





REGISTER NOW 











70 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


public and private 





OBJECT: To aid the School and 
the WIDE AWAKE PROGRESSIVE 
Teacher. 


The right teacher in the right place—JOIN NOW 
College Normal School High School Grades 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors 

1420 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 1020 McGee St., Kansas City, Mo. 

210 Title Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 409 Journal Bldg., Portland, Ore. 

28 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 2161 Shattuck Ave., Berkeley. Cal. 
548 Spring St., Los Angeles,Cal. 





120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

225 Fiith Ave., New York, N. Y. 
4002 Dillaye Bldg., Syracuse. N.Y. 
549 Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Interstate Teachers Agency, 


Has a constant demand for grade teachers. 
agency only. Write for information. 





SUITE DUFFY-POWERS BUILDING 
500 
Rochester, New York 


Remember, this is a recommendation 
T. H. ARMSTRONG, Proprietor 








FOR TEACHERS USING THE PROJECT METHOD 
UNEXCELLED HELPS 
For teachers desiring interesting and original subjects for home making, house building, 
training of animals, social and industrial needs. 
THE TEACHER’S ROBINSON CRUSOE 
By SAMUEL ALLISON. Price, 60 cents 

The story rewritten, modernized and adapted, with additional incidents for use in the later 
Primary Grades as a center and material. for Oral and Written Language, Nature Study, 
Social and Industrial History, Ethics, Drawing and the Manual Arts. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE FOR YOUNGEST READERS 
Large type. Price, 60 cents 
GODOLPHIN’S ROBINSON CRUSOE FOR YOUNG FOLKS 
Price, 60 cents 
The greatestof English Classics for children, as many claim, has absorbed the attention of 
generations of boys and girls while they riveted their cyes upon the succession of projects 
and needs of this castaway upon his desert island. 


Educational Publishing Co, 4 ,fisz'ston St. 


221 Fourth Ave. 
NEW YORK 


2457 Prairie Ave 
CHICAGO 











Types of Our Time 


“Mark Over,’ who writes an entertaining 
weekly page for the London Outlook, asked his 
readers last month to pick three characters in 
modern fiction who are likely to survive as 
types of character in the same way that 
Shylock, Becky Sharp, and Scrooge still live in 
the popular mind and in current allusion. 
His own choice, made with his readers’ assist- 
ance, has fallen upon Mr. Galsworthy’s Soames 
Forsyte, Mr. Sinclair Lewis’s Babbitt, and 
Mr. Wells’s Kipps. The reader of the Ouilook, 
who made this selection and whose taste tallies 
exactly with ‘ Mark Over’s,” gives the follow- 
ing reasons for his choice: 


“My chosen three characters are Soames 
Forsyte, Babbitt, and Kipps. Soames seems 
necessarily one of them; in him Galsworthy 
has pictured so minutely and exactly the con- 
servative, property-owning Englishman, with 
characteristics true to a wider class than his 
own rather confined one, that he cannot but 
continue, as he has begun, to live familiarly. 
Much the same might be said of Babbitt; he is, 
of course, less “solid” and more American, 
though every year sees, I think, his increasing 
application in this country. ‘T. P. O’Connor 
has already noted some instances of the com- 
mon use of his name, and only to-day—March 
20—I have remarked two unconnected and 
non-literary references to him, one in the 
Saturday Review and one in a daily paper. 
Kipps is, perhaps, a more doubtful selection, 
but he will survive, I believe, as the type of a 
vast class of under-educated workers who lack 
initiative; as with Soames, one sees daily 
traces of Kipps in persons utterly removed 
from his life and limitations. These three be 
it noted, are all, despite their individuality, 
types; that is, their outlooks and attitudes are 
far more significant than their personal ad 
ventures. 


John Ruskin on Cheap Editions 


A new autographed letter from John Ruskin, 
which was recently found among the papers of 
an old English librarian, gives a glimpse into 
Ruskin’s idea of the worthlessness of cheap 
editions which is startling to a generation that 
is accustomed to the innumerable libraries at 
moderate prices which have sprung up in recent 
years. The rash librarian had written to Rus- 
kin suggesting that cheap editions of certain 
books would be a great boon to students. 
Whereupon Ruskin replied: 


My dear Sir: 

I am informed by Mr. Goldwin Smith and 
other political economists that this country is 
a plethora of riches such as never before was 
known. I am of opinion, therefore, that any 
body who wants to learn of my books can give 
me a doctor’s fee or the price of a music lesson, 
and that a lending library can afford to buy the 
whole series ten times over. I enclose a list of 
those purchasable, and am, 

Yours very truly, 
3, RUSKIN. 


The Book Fair at Florence 


The International Book Fair at Florence 
deserves consideration for two reasons: first, 
because it was the earliest attempt at inter- 
national co-operation after the war; and, 
second, because of its own intrinsic merits. 
The exhibition includes the recent publications 
of eighteen nations, including countries as 
different as England, Germany, Switzerland, 
Poland, the Balkan States, South American 
republics, and Lithuania. Even Siam is repre 
sented with several hundred volumes, including 
a translation of “Romeo and Juliet.” The 
Government of Afghanistan had promised co 
operation, but its books did not arrive 








Serves all Educational Institutions. : f ; 
Westernmost Twelve States. Alaska, the Orient and Spanish America. 





Is in quest of well-trained and experienced Executives and normal-trained, successful experienced Teachers 
i J.M 


THE J. M. HAHN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Territory— 


. M. HAHN and Blanche Tucker, Mgrs. 2161 Shattuck Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 
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THE KELPIES 


By ETTA AUSTIN BLAISDELL 
A supplementary reader for the first school 
year, with more than forty colored pictures. 
Intended for both oral and silent reading. 
Carefully graded. Not yet a year old, but al- 
ready an established favorite with children and 
teachers. 65 cents 


OUT. IN THE KITCHEN 


I[By JAMES WOODWARD SHERMAN 


A whimsical tale of the Kitchen Things and 
their doings when the cook goes out. Fas- 
cinating supplementary reading for the second 
school year. Profusely illustrated. 70 cents 


THE 
BROWNIES’ HEALTH BOOK 


By NATHALIE F. MOULTON 


Health is the background of this book of 
charming stories. Colored pictures help to 
seize and hold the child’s attention. Indirect 
instruction in health habits. A supplementary 
reader for the third school year. 75 cenis 





LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
34 Beacon St., Boston 221 E. 20th St., Chicago 

































Fagged 
Out or 
Below Par 


When either physi- 
cal or mental over- 
work saps your 
strength, and weari- 
ness interferes with 
ow everyday prob- 
ems, Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate is es- 
pecially valuable. 


Ateaspoonful three times 
a day in a glass of cold 
water gives instantrelief 
ss and gratifying results. 

Ri CENCE Scientifically prepared— 
. constant in quality—non- 
alcoholic. 


Horsfords 
Acid Phosphate 


All Druggists 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
ee eee 
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Without cost or obligation of any kind, please send me a copy of your 
“The New Technique of Teaching Primary Reading.” 
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THE CHILD’S 


A New Method of Teaching 
PRIMARY READING 


By MARJORIE HARDY 
University of Chicago Elementary School 


Send for Free Booklet 


OWN WAY SERIES 





CHICAGO 


WHEELER PUBLISHING COMPANY 























